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THE FALLEN KING. 


THE ablest temporal prince in Europe has fallen, and 
no man has wept his fall, He to whose energies and 
skill the world owes many years of peace, has been 
stricken from his throne, unlamented, unhonoured, and 
undefended. Louis Philippe but yesterday was King 
of the French ; to-day he adds one to the list of mon- 


archs who have been swept away before the tide of 


modern politics. But none mourn for him, save the 
few Frenchmen who sympathised with his state-craft, 
or were benefited by the corruptions of his system. The 
old sovereigns, who viewed with jealous eye the intru- 
sion of the house of Orleans into their royal ranks, 
behold his ignominious dismissal with a smile, and call 
it retribution. The constitutional sovereign of Great 
Britain, whose regard his intrigues have alienated, gives 
him that which honour demands, but has little love 
to bestow upon the discomfited plotter. The people, 
throughout the world, hail his misfortunes with joy,— 
a warning to every man who would practise despotism 
under the sacred name of liberty. Louis Philippe has 
lived too long for honour, too long for regard, too long 
even for decent respect. 

The fall of the ex-monarch is a lesson to men in 
power throughout the world, and whatever be their 
office and title. It tells us, in accents which none may 
dare to slight, that the day for the success of deceit and 
treachery in the government of Europe is fast drawing 
to its close. It paints in colours which none but a Met- 
ternich, a Bourbon, or an Orleans could overlook, the 
fearful error of those who would stem the tide of mo- 
dern principles by meeting them as a foe, rather than 
by guiding them as a friend. Europe may be led on to 
quietness, peace, and obedience, but the hour is passed | 
when she ean be coerced. Kings may rule when they 
are respected and loved; but when a constitutional 
monarch would play the despot, from that moment his 
hours are numbered. Who would have dreamed that a 
second “ three days” would have hurled the powerful 
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families of Europe? 

Thus will it ever be with those infatuated govern- 
ments who would rule a nation by means of a party. 
To call Louis Philippe’s adherents his friends, is an 
abuse of the hallowed name of friendship. To call them 
his servants, would be absurd. ‘To call them his sub- 
jects, would be an insult to them as Frenchmen, They 
were his party, his clique, his purchased instruments, 
for controlling the rest of their nation, and on whom he 
thought he could rely, by making it their private inte- 
rest to uphold the state of things of which his possession 
of the throne was the necessary condition. No king 
ever less deserved to be called the king of the people 
of his country. With the French nation Louis Philippe 
had no sympathies; or if he had them he never shewed 
them. He has won no man’s heart. There is not a 
soul who owns to a loyal or chivalric devotion to the 
fallen prince. He reaps what he himself has sown. 
He has tried to manage the French people as a wild, 
headstrong, half-ignorant multitude; and when he 
counted them ready to submit to slavery without a 
murmur, they turned and shattered the fetters with 
which he would have bound them. 

Louis Philippe, indeed, never strove to win the 
affections of any one section of the French nation. The 
exiled Duke of Bourdeaux has really had a greater hold 
upon the hearts of Frenchmen, than the powerful mon- 
arch who had possession of the Tuileries. For him, at 
least some few bosoms beat with devoted love; and for 
him some few swords would leap from their scabbards 
were there any hope of replacing him on the throne of 
his fathers. But his royal cousin has in turns affronted 
or offended almost every rank of men in the vast French 
nation. From the old aristocracy and the Catholic 
clergy, all through every grade of society, there is 
scarcely a man who has not felt the yoke of the juste 
milieu pressing painfully upon his neck, even while the 
master who laid it on him overwhelmed him with the 
blandest smiles and the most delicate of compliments. 
The history of the past reign is a collection of annals of 
a series of efforts to restrain the expression of feeling ir 
France, rather than of measures to ameliorate the con- 
_dition of the French people. It has been a game of 
tactics from beginning to end. How to prevent a re- 
volution, has been the grand problem of the Orleans 
dynasty. The notion that he reigned for the benefit of 
his people seems never to have crossed the brain of the 

* See page 194, 
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wary monarch. He has been like a heartless father, 
who suffers his wayward children to plunge, untaughit 
and unenlightened, into every vice and folly, if only he 
can guarantee the permanence of his own parental sta- 
tion in the household. 

Strange, indeed, has been the contrast between the 
course of events in France and in Great Britain. To 
compare his reign of state prosecutions and military 
preparations with the dominion of Victoria in England, 
As the mathematicians say, 
they are incommensurable. But make the comparison 
with suffering, agitated, and violent Ireland. What an 
amazing contrast is there between the movements both 
of government and of people in Ireland and France! 
Take Ireland at her worst: give to the ungovernable 
demagogues of the confederation the privilege to repre- 
sent some certain portion of the nation ; take the anti- 
Saxon indignation at the utmost at which it is estimated 
by friends and foes; grant all the iniquity which we are 
told is characteristic of the imperial parliament; and 
vet, what an immeasurable difference is there between 
the rule of Victoria in the green isle, and of Louis 
Philippe in “la belle France!’ Who has supposed for 
a moment that the sway of the house of Hanover was 
shaken a hair's-breadth by state prosecutions, by repeal 
meetings, by confederation turbulence, by agrarian 
murders, by controversial fierceness, by blood, famine, 
or pestilence? Deep, mournful, and perhaps incurable, 
as are our troubles, they are essentially different in 
their kind from the earthquakes which have made 
France quake to her very foundations. 

And the reason, doubtless, lies in this: that while 
in Franee the great problem of the government has 
been how to govern the people, with us the legislature 
has devoted itself to the improvement of the people. 
Admitting all the follies, blunders, incapacities, and 
want of principle of our administrations and parlia- 
ments, it is impossible to look back on the history of 
England for the last twenty years without being struck 
with this wonderful contrast. With the exception of 
the Reform Bill, the Municipal Corporations Bills, one 
or two Coercion Bills, and a few others of this kind, 
there has been scarcely an important measure brought 
before Parliament which has been a purely political 
enactment. Our struggles, our doubts, our successes, 
our failures, have been social and economical. They 
have aimed, whether successfully or not, at the perma- 
nent and personal benefit of Englishmen, Irishmen, and 
Scotchmen. The very thought of a contest between 
the rulers and the ruled has scarcely commanded public 
attention, in any such degree as to cause serious alarm 
in men’s minds. And therefore it is that Louis Phi- 
lippe is an ex-King, while the Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland rests in peace, more firmly seated upon her 
throne than any English monarch for ages and ages 


would be simply absurd. 


past. 








' love, we must do it from dread. 


Yet is this blow that has smitten the aged King of | 


France pregnant with awful warnings to England. The 
hour of political strife is not now upon us; but so surely 
as we are now a nation, is it rapidly hastening onwards. 
The millions of this mighty people have not yet ap- 
peared upon the scene; and woe be to us if we suffer 
them to meet us in the conflict, with a conviction burn- 
ing in their breasts that hitherto we have sought, like 
the deluded French monarch, only how to govern them 
most peaceably. In Paris, a throng of the lowest of 
the low, fieree, savage, uncultivated, bas been treading 
recklessly in royal palaces, entering into the homes of 
the greatest and proudest, and sweeping away a dynasty 
with a word. In London, the crowded myriads bow 
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meekly down before the approach of a Queen ; and even 
a long course of unpopular measures yet leaves her 
person and her family sacred in the eyes of all men. 
But beneath this calm and silent surface a frightful fire 
is smouldering. A deep-seated belief is gaining ground 
in the breasts of the men whose strength at present 
resides only in the sinewy arm and the unblenching 
courage —a belief that the better classes are banded 
together for the purpose of governing, and not of com- 
forting the poor man in his miseries; and should that 
class ever come to know its own strength when united 
and organised —should they come forth, as they will, 
and claim their own share in the political powers of the 
kingdom, unrestrained by old habits, unmoved by any 
dread of revolutionary excesses, unimpressed with any 
feelings of love and honour for those who are above 
them,—where then will be the prosperity, the great- 
ness, the very name of England? 

There is but one means for averting this direful 
calamity. If we will not care for the poor man from 
If we will not attach 
him to us by more vigorous, enlightened, and self-sacri- 
ficing efforts to rescue him from that dark abyss of 
pauperism in which he is plunged,—if we will not re- 
cognise, in zealous truth, the principle that govern- 
ments exist for the benefit of the people,— if we suffer 
Great Britain to continue another half-century unedu- 
cated, uncivilised, unchristianised, ill-fed, ill-clothed, 
the slave of the demon of money-getting,—the nation 
which glories in Magna Charta, whose liberties have 
been the envy ofall Europe for generations, and which 
lately saved the world from the tyrannies of a Napo- 
leon, will vacate her place in the scale of nations, and 
be as another Portugal or another Spain. 








LORD EGLINTOUN’S AFFRONT TO THE POPE. 


No man who respects Pius the Ninth ean possibly give 
his sanction to the “ Diplomatic Relations Bill,” so 
far as it is clogged, either in the Lords or the Com- 
mons, with Lord Eglintoun’s insult to the great Pontiff. 
Whether or no the Pope himself rejects the whole thing 
with indignation, it is plain that no man who has the 
smallest veneration for the sacred capacity of His Holi- 
ness could affix his name to a measure which limits his 
functions as a sovereign prince, with a cool imperti- 
nence such as would be ventured upon towards no 
other single monarch in Europe. As for the thing 
itself, it is contemptible and not worthy of indignation, 
except so far as it prevents the United Kingdom from 
wiping away its long-standing shame, and from throw- 
ing open the intercourse of our Ministry with the Vati- 
can to the searching eyes of both Catholics and Protes- 
tants. We will not waste our words upon the utter 
pettiness and shallow effrontery —upon the ignorance 
of all principles of legislative courtesy —which dictated 
this singularly foolish amendment of the noble lord. 
At a time when democratic America is actually con- 
templating the employment of a Catholic Bishop as her 
ambassador to a foreign state, there is a mixture of the 
childish, the ignorant, and the ungentlemanly, in this 
affront to the most honoured Prince in Christendom, 
which makes one involuntarily believe, that while Lord 
Eglintoun has been mimicking the outward bravery of 
the tilts and tournaments of Old England, he has not 
spent an hour in the contemplation of that chivalric 
spirit which alone gave worth to the splendour and the 
courage of the days he pretends to admire. 

As to any security for the safety of English Protes- 
tantism to be derived from the exclusion of Ecclesias- 
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tics from the office of Papal Ambassador, we hold it as 
visionary as any scheme for binding the British Go- 
vernment to respect the spiritual independence of the 
Catholic Church. Neither one nor the other would be 
of the slightest conceivable value when put into actual 
practice. If Protestantism is to fall, it will fall, whe- 
ther the Pope’s ambassador be a priest or a prince ; and 
if intrigue be the dreaded monster, it would be more 
easily carried on under the rose by an irresponsible 
confessor to an ambassador, than by a responsible eccle- 
siastic who himself held the office of Legate. And so, 
too, we count all pledges that might be given by a 
Government to the effect that they would not strive to 
turn this proposed diplomatic intercourse to an unholy 
end, or seek to govern in that spiritual body in which, 
by the laws of God, they have no rightful voice. Such 
pledges are ropes of sand: they would not bind for an 
instant. Neither this present Government, nor any 
ministry that shall ever wield the reins of administra- 
tion while England is a kingdom, would be restrained 
for a solitary moment from interfering, when they could, 
with the spiritual affairs of the Church Catholic. We 
do not hesitate to say that the secular power is the 
natural enemy of the Church of God. We do not mean 
that it ought to be such, or that in every individual 
case itis such. Nor do we mean that such enmity is 
to be attributed solely to a Protestant power; on the 
contrary, a Catholic Government is oftentimes a more 
deadly foe than a Protestant. But we assert, that so 
long as man is man,—so long as the passions of human 
nature rule in the breasts of kings and parliaments,— 
so long as the majority, or the influential parties, of the 
secular power are not personally devoted to the love of 
God, and to obedience to his institutions,—so long will 
the interests of the Church and of the State clash ; and 
so long will the State strive, by fair means or by foul, 
to control the internal affairs of the Church, so as to 
make her spiritual interests subservient to its temporal 
well-being, or what men of the world count to be such. 
We might as well expect to see the unregenerate carnal 
passions of the human body render a delighted obedi- 
ence to the dictates of religion, as to find a secular go- 
vernment which cares for men’s earthly interests, truly 
and sincerely devoted to the spiritual prosperity of that 
supernatural society which is set up for the furtherance 
of man’s well-being throughout eternity. 

We do no‘, therefore, distrust the present ministry 
more than any past or coming government, simply for 
this reason, that we distrust them all alike, in every 
age and country. There is not a government on earth 
whom we would trust, if it became in the slightest 
degree its interest to injure the Church of God. And 
it is because we thus put no faith in any one of them, 
that we so anxiously desire to see the ridiculous prudery 
and trickery of past days swept ruthlessly away, and 
an open intercourse established between Rome and 
England. Thus only can we hope to be safe from the 
intrigues of politicians and diplomatists. Thus only 
can we defy the manceuvres of wily secretaries of state, 
and of those unprincipled ecclesiastics, who unhappily 
are never wanting when dirty work is to be done, and 
the rulers of the Church are to be cheated into the sur- 
render of their own interests by the blandishments of 
the syrens of this world. When we can compel Lord 
Palmerston, or any other minister of the day, to expose 
to the eyes of the country every note and-memorandum 
that has passed between Downing Street and the Vati- 
can, we shall be far more safe from the wiles of the 
deceiver than we are now, when there are actually hun- 
dreds and hundreds of letters which have gone to and 


| Grey,—their interests, real or imaginary, must one day 





fro between English governments and Roman ministers, 
but which we can no more demand to see, than we can 
call for the production of the private corre.pondence of 
Lord Palmerston and his wife. 

“ Put not your trust in princes,” says the word of 
inspiration. Let us never forget that this warning in- 
cludes the pledges of those who are the princes of the 
world. They may be honest men, and conscientious 
after their fashion; they may have no deliberate inten- 
tions of wronging us; they may even be entirely in the 
dark as to the precise nature of the benefit the State is 
to derive from the proposed measure, Nevertheless, 
we say, trust none of them. They are all men. Peel 
and Russell, Palmerston and Aberdeen, Gladstone and 











clash more or less with the welfare of the Church; and 
we might as well expect to see the lion lie down with 
the lamb, as to behold the politician restrained by any 
vague promises or explanations from doing whatever 
should be right in his own eyes, As the wild beast is 
only content to rest by fhe side of its helpless prey when 

both are gorged and rendered listless with food; so it 

is only when the Church and the State are overloaded 

and corrupted with the riches and luxuries of earth, 

that they can either be, or seem to be, truly brethren 

and loving friends, 








Biographical Sketches 
OF THE OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLERS. 
1.—POLYDORE VERGIL. 


Many of our readers will probably shrink at first sight 
from so unattractive a title. It will, perhaps, conjure 
up before their minds, but too appallingly, visions of 
unwieldy tomes of some 1500 pages ; brown, shrivelled, : 
and worm-eaten, and only held together by oaken 
boards and brazen clasps. Let them not, however, 
be alarmed; we do not intend to impress upon them 
the duty of studies so little popular, Our object is not | 
the Chronicles, but tie Chroniclers. Yet having spoken } 
of the former, we will not despatch them too hastily: 
they will serve as an appropriate introduction to the 
latter. 
We would, therefore, remind those readers who have 
a dread of gigantic folios, long since consigned to the 
moth and the worm, that, thanks to modern enterprise, 
the same old Chroniclers are now to be purchased in 
comfortable octavos, with type that would console old 
Dibdin himself, and paper not only without a shade of 
brown (if that be a recommendation), but of dazzling 
whiteness ; and if all this is not enough, they may 
sometimes be purchased with graceful borders of fairy - 
like sprites playing at bo-peep among the blue-bells, 
to say nothing of antique and even illuminated illustra- 
tions of every description, 
After all, however, whether the reader be inclined 
to take up the chronicle in its modern shape or not, he 
will not deny that substance of great value may lie con- 
cealed beneath a rough exterior. It is true that, in 
the last century, the intellect was hampered and worn 
down to a conventional standard of verbal elegance ; 
but it is equally true that a reaction has now taken 
place, to such a degree indeed, that, unless our critics 
are on the alert, it will hurry us to the contrary ex- 
treme. If, then, we are just, we shall not test the value 
of the chronicles by the ideas of the last century, but 
by the more impartial standard of the present day. 
ae have recalled to mind that truth is, after all, the 
great requisite of history ; and finding this requisite in 
the ancient chronicles, hoee learned to appreciate wha: 
they-had too hastily condemned. Nor e cid) 
peas 2 oe in such chronicles abstract ) facts, 
suitable to none but psychologists and 
they are facts that come home to every 1 
that closely regard the welfare of citiden 
They deeply interest: they 4 
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“ Tell 
Of ancient deeds so long forgot ; 
Of feuds whose memory was not; 
Of forests now laid waste and bare; 
Of towers which harbour now the hare ; 
Of manners long since changed and gone ; 
Of chiefs who under their grey stone 
So long had slept, that fickle fame 
Had blotted from her rolls their name, 
And twined round some new minion’s head 
The fading wreath for which they bled.” 


They instruct profoundly : they place us amongst the 
men of former times; and enable us, by the comparison 
of the past and present, to correct our prejudices, en- 
large our views, and become familiar with the objects 
and growth of our national institutions. More than 
all, they give us the clue of the future. It has been 
wisely said by one of our most sagacious statesmen, 
that “the experience of the past is the only safe guide 
of the future.” Surely such a guide was never more 
needed than at present, when all around tells of im- 
ending change; when Italy and France are trembling 
fenenth the first shocks of revolution ; when the young 
republics of the ‘* Far-west” are struggling in mor- 
tal conflict; when our own vast possessions are uneasy, 
and Ireland still droops with pestilence and famine ; 
when, around our own hearths, discussing the most 
momentous questions, a thousand voices, on the one 
side, announce a millennium of peace, and, forgetting 
the fatal dismantling of fleet and fortress in the days 
of Charles IL., bid us once more disarm; and, on the 
other side, a thousand voices rise in indignant oppo- 
sition, and warn us to look to our national defences, if 
we would not have another burning, not of Sheerness 
by the Dutch, but of London by the French; while 
the new parties of monopolists and anti-monopolists, 
and the supporters or denouncers of the various plans 
of education or sanitary reform, raise their trumpet- 
notes amidst the din; and, scarcely heeded in the back- 
ground, stand in dense array, the resolute uncompro- 
mising Chartists, ** biding their time.” 

Such are the more prominent of the alarming indi- 
cations of the age. Yet, how are these indications to be 
interpreted? Heedless of indications, and seoffing at 
the prudence that reasons before it acts, are we to rush 
blindly into the future?) Are national interests to be 
abandoned to the mercy of circumstances? or still worse, 
ure national interests to be dabbled with, as chemical 
mixtures are dabbled with by ignorant practitioners, to 
their own imminent peril, and to the peril of all around 
them? In plain terms, are we, are our lives and fortunes, 
to be subjected to the daring experiments of the rash, the 
thouglitless, the visionary, and the evil-disposed ? or, in 
the regulation of political matters, are we to found our 
conclusions and practical operations upon that which in 
reasoning, in science, und ordinary life, is acknowledged 
to be the only sound basis—established facts? There 
surely can be no alternative: “the experience of the 
past is the only safe guide of the future.” 

The knowledge of the past is, therefore, indispens- 
able. Nor will it answer if it be scanty : despite of Mac- 
aulay’s speech at Edinburgh, there is a great truth 
(sometimes, indeed, too widely applied) in the well- 
known words of Pope. Though in some departments 
of learning a little knowledge is far better than none ; 
and though wherever there is genuine humility a little 
knowledge is perhaps never dangerous; vet, taking 
our proud and stubborn nature as it really is, and not 
as it ought to be, it must be confessed that, in too many 


cuses, 


“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing ;” 


and, above all, in those departments of knowledge on 
which depend the interests and, still more, the very exist- 
ence both of individuals and of entire nations. Now these 
interests, this existence, are the questions now at issue ; 
questions as yet involved in the shecuntes of the future ; 
and. until that future becomes present, only to be mtg 
swered, as we have seen, by a reference to the past. 
The past, therefore, must be known; and this know- 
ledge must be ample and accurate. It will not suffice 
if it be learned from the distorted views of men who 

refer theory to the sterling value of undisguised truth. 

ence the value of the chronicles ; that those who can 
may drink at the fountain-head, though that fountain- 
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head be on the wild moor; and those who cannot, may 
receive these waters at first hand from those that can ; 
may at least have the power of referring, may have 
some trustworthy assurance that what they have is 
neither coloured nor tainted, but pure and genuine as 
when it gushed from its source. 

It may, then, be confidently asserted, that the value 
of the chronicles is beyond all price. If so, the writers 
of the chronicles deserve our gratitude, and ought never 
to be forgotten. Who is ignorant of Smollett, and Hume, 
and Robertson? Yet, if Smollett, and Hume, and Ro- 
bertson had never written, no vital portion of our his- 
tory would have been lost. How few, on the other 
hand, are acquainted with such men as Venerable Bede, 
William of Malmesbury, or William of Newburgh! 
Yet, had these men never written, the loss would have 
been irremediable ; we should have received but broken 
fragments, instead ofa distinct and almost perfect image 
of the past. 

Boheving, then, that the lives of such men ought to be 


_ jealously treasured in the memory of every Englishman, 


we propose to sketch out, as far as existing materials will 
allow, the lives and writings of some of the most re- 
markable of our Chroniclers. The series will be closed 
with a comparison of their respective merits, and with 
some account of the rise and progress of a spirit of cri- 
tical examination. We have selected as the subject of 
our first essay, one who was almost the last of the 
chroniclers in point of time. This we have done be- 
cause, being by birth a foreigner, he may be considered, 
in some respects, an exception to his class, The rest 
will be introduced in chronological order. 

The personal biography of Polydore Vergil may be 
despatched in a few words. Though by birth an Italian, 
he was naturalised in England, and spent nearly fifty 
years in his adopted country. Before the close of the 
fifteenth century, he had acquired no ordinary fame as 
a learned author, had formed an intimate acquaintance 
with Erasmus, and had enjoyed the patronage of Alex- 
ander VI, About a.p. 1501, he arrived in England as 
sub-collector of the Peter-pence. He was well received 
at the court of Henry VII., and, having found sincere 
and powerful friends, was easily induced to make Eng- 
land his home. In 1503, he was presented to a rectory 
in Lincolnshire ; and four years later, beeame Archdea- 
con of Wells. His rectory was afterwards exchanged for 
a prebendary in St. Paul’s. He remained in England 
during the whole of the reign of Henry VIII. ; and in 
1551 withdrew, in extreme old age, to his native city 
of Urbino. He died soon after the accession of Mary. 

At the time of Polydore’s arrival in England, Henry 
VII. had just terminated the long civil war of the Red 
and White Roses. He had destroyed the usurper, 
Richard III., at the battle of Bosworth; had slain the 
Earl of Lincoln, Richard’s heir-apparent, at the battle of 
Stoke-upon-Trent; had captured, and afterwards put 
to death, the pretended Richard 1V., well known through 
all Europe as the ‘ White Rose ;’’ and had not shrunk 
from imbruing his hands in the blood of the young 
Warwick, the cousin of his own queen. 

Civil war had thus been quenched ; rivals had per- 
ished ; and the throne of the Tudors was firmly esta- 
blished. Some years elapsed, and still the unusual 
tranquillity was undisturbed. Henry began to think 
it time to record the past. Portions of the late contest, 
it is true, had already been written: Whethamstede 
the abbot of St. Alban’s, and William a monk of Wor- 
cester, and Warkworth the master of St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, had traced, though not so amply as 
could be wished, the events that preceded the death of 
Henry VI., and a monk of Croyland had thrown much 
light upon the subsequent period : still, however, a full 
recital, from the beginning to the final cessation of the 
war, had not yet been attempted. To supply the de- 
ficiency, the king had recourse to Polydore Vergil. 
The latter accordingly wrote his History of England. 
We confine our present notice to those portions of the 
work which may be considered as more or less contem- 
porary, the period of the civil wars, and the first years 
of the Tudor dynasty. 

Henry’s selection of a foreigner may at first “pel 


singular, yet it seems to have been judicious. 
the men of mature age, there were few who had not 
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been partisans of one of the rival houses. A foreigner 
could have no such prejudice, unless it arose from a 
desire to please his patrons. Now those patrons were 
partly Lancastrians, partly Yorkists: the influence of 
one class would be counteracted by that of the other. 
The king himself represented the eens of Lancaster ; 
but his erown had been given him by a combination of 
both parties. His queen was the heiress of the house 
of York. His children united in their own persons the 
claims of the two families. What, then, could he fear 
from an impartial statement? If he could have had 
no such fear, we may conclude that his patronage was 
never exerted to warp the views of his chosen historian. 
It was, therefore, easy for Polydore to abide by his 
own judgment. The character which he has traced of 
the two opponents, Henry VI. and Edward IV., will 
shew that if, as some suppose, he leaned to the Lan- 
eastrians, he was not blind to the good qualities of their 
opponents. The following extract is taken from a 
translation of the middle of the sixteenth century, pub- 
lished by the Camden Society. We have modernised 
the spelling. 

** King Henry was a man of mild and plain-dealing 
disposition, who preferred peace before wars, quietness 
before troubles, honesty before utility, and leisure be- 
fore business; and to be short, there was not in this 
world a more pure, more honest, and more holy crea- 
ture. There was in him honest shamefastness, mo- 
desty, innocency, and perfect patience, taking all human 
chances, miseries, and all afflictions of this life in so 
good part, as though he had justly, by some his offence, 
deserved the same. He ruled his own affections, that 
he might more easily rule his own subjects; he gaped 
not after riches, nor thirsted for honour or worldly es- 
oe” but was careful only for his soul's health.” 
(p. 70.) 

Edward IV. was ‘ of passing valour and ability, 
was much desired of the Londoners, in favour with the 
common people, in the mouth and speech of every man ; 
of highest anc lowest he had the goodwills. He was, 
fur his liberality, clemency, integrity, and fortitude, 
praised generally of all men above the skies, where- 
fore there was concourse to him of all ages and degrees 
of men, with wonderful affection.” (p. 110.) “ King 
Edward was very tall of personage, exceeding the 
stature of almost all others, of comely visage, pleasant 
jook, broad-breasted, the residue even to his feet pro- 
portionally correspondent, of sharp wit, high courage, 
of passing retentive memory touching those things 
which he had once conceived, diligent in doing his 
affairs, ready in perils, earnest and horrible to the 
enemy, given to bodily lust... . A little before the end 
of his life he began to slide by little and little into 
avarice.” (p. 172.) 

If, however, it be granted that Polydore is generally 
impartial, it may still be objected that, not having been 
‘in England during the struggle, he can hardly be 


«deemed a competent witness. Uf, on the other hand, 


he had been in England, how few of the events would 
‘the have actually witnessed! It is enough for the cre- 
dibility of any etery that its facts are so recent, that 
eye-witnesses are still living to substantiate or refute 
them. Alison’s History of the late war was first published 
mearly thirty years after the battle of Waterloo, and 
half a century after the death of Louis XIV.; aud few 
indeed are the events which the author could have wit- 
nessed ; yet who will venture to question its authority, 
or who thinks it necessary (except perhaps for minute 
details) to refer to its quoted vouchers? Enough that 
it clashes not with what was already known, enough 
that eye-witnesses of what it describes are still among 
the living. The very controversy excited by the writer's 
strictures upon Wellington’s gone ox shews at once 
how men are on the watch, and how significant a 
mark of approbation is the very silence of the public. 
Precisely of this character is the authority of Pulydore 
Vergil’s History. He compiled from documents re- 
cently published, the libraries and archives being all at 
his command. Nor can there be any doubt that he de- 
rived much information both from those noblemen who 
had been engaged in the transactions of the reigns of 


Edward IV. and Richard III., “‘ whereof,” as he him- 
self writes, ‘‘ some yet live ;” as well as from his per- 
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sonal friends, of whom one at least, Richard Fox, the 
Bishop of Winchester, had enjoyed the confidence of 
Henry VII. before his accession to the English throne. 
Seven and twenty years elapsed before Polydore had 
completed his task. As Henry VII. had long been 
dead, the work was dedicated to Henry VIII. It 
passed through six editions during the next forty years: 
an undeniable proof of the approbation of his contem- 
raries. 

While its leading facts may thus be depended upon, 
the interest of the story itself is shucnilie great. It 
opens with a distant retrospect of the chivalrous deeds 
of the Maid of Orleans; the exploits and final expul- 
sion of the English from France; the growth of discon- 
tent; the a of Suffolk ; the entrance of Jack Cade 
into London; and the daring movements of the Duke of 
York. Then the struggle becomes more close and un- 
remitting; the country is filled with tumult, and rings 
with the clash of arms, Henry, a captive in his own 
metropolis, acknowledges the claim of the Duke of 
York. The latter hastens exulting to the north, to 
ecatter a handful of contumacious nobles, but returns 
no more: his army sleeps beneath the hills of Wake- 
field, his own head is blackening on the walls of York. 
His son, Edward IV., the victor of Mortimer’s Cross 
and Towton field, avenges his fall. Then scenes of 
battle, and terror, and fight, and exile, and destitu- 
tion ; and once more there is peace, an uneasy peace, 
precursive of another war. In this interval of quiet, 
we may see more distinctly than before the most strik- 
ing characters of the tale: the bold and handsome, but 
cruel and selfish Edward IV., already sinking under 
that intemperance of which he was soon to be the vic- 
tim; the sagacious statesman and tried warrior, Kichard 
Nevile, Earl of Warwick and Salisbury ; the intrepid, 
unyielding Margaret; the “ false, perjured” Clarence ; 
the crafty Gloucester, the blood-stained hunchback, if 
tradition has spoken the truth; and Edward, Prince of 
Wales, the hope of the Lancastrian cause, soon to be cut 
off in his second battle, and in earliest youth. Short 
time, however, for the reflections of peace : the beacons 
are lighted upon the heights, and all England is astir, 
Henry VI. is free once more; but briet is his seeond 
reign ; the death-ery of Warwick, the king-maker, is 
heard in the woods of Barnet; the blood of Edward of 
Wales reeks upon the sword of Gloucester; and Henry 
himself—the meek, forgiving Henry —diesin the Tower, 
on the night of his rival’s triumph. A few years of 
despotic peace, and Clarence has been doomed by his 
own brother; and that brother himself sinks into an 
early grave. Then follow the closing acts of the civil 
war: Richard's brief usurpation and death; the acces- 
sion of Henry VII., the first of the Tudors ; the mysteri- 
ous revolts of the two pretended kings, Edward VI. and 
Richard IV. ; and finally, the accession of Henry VIIL., 
who united in bis own person the claims of both the 
houses of York and Lancaster. 

Since Polydore has thus fully narrated the whole of 
the Wars of the Roses, the lover of history may turn 
with some eagerness to the stirring scenes of the latter 
years of Henry VIII. for an equally full detail. Here, 
Loneval, he will be disappointed. The stream of nar- 
ration diminishes at the close of Wolsey’s career; then 
dwindles to a scanty thread, and ceases altogether with 
the dissolution of the monasteries and the death of Ca- 
therine of Arragon. The reason of thisis not very clear, 
Polydore was, perhaps, disheartened, His early patrons 
had passed away ; and, if we may judge from a compa- 
rison of the historian’s account with the correspondence 
of the king and his ministers, the secrets of the govern- 
ment were no longer open to his inspection, even when 
those secrets required no future concealment. Wolsey, 
in short, was not the historian’s friend. As early as 
A.D. 1515, the latter, for some unknown reason, was 
confined in prison for several months. How he re- 
sented this treatment is but too evident, whenever he 
speaks of Wolsey's motives. 

Having thus stated what is known of Polydore’s 
History, and having furnished some idea of its contents 
and general value, we may add that, with regard to 
style and general execution, the reader can searcely fail 
to be gratified. We conclude by a quotation from the 
learned Sir Henry Ellis: 
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« Pew writers of the English story have met with 
euch harsh treatment as Polydore Vergil. . . . The truth 
is, that Polydore Vergil’s attainments went far beyond 

he common learning of his age. The earlier part of 
his bistory interfered with the prejudices of the English. 
He discarded Brute as an unreal personage ; and consi- 
dered Geoffrey of Monmouth’s History an heterogene- 
ous mixture of fact and fable. . . . Polydore Vergil’s was 
the first of our histories in which the writer ventured to 
compare the facts and weigh the statements of his pre- 


’ 


decessors: and it was the first in which summaries of | 


personal character are introduced in the terse and ener- 
getic furm adopted in the Roman classics.’’* F. 





PSournal of the Teck. 
Feb. 25. 

Tx great tepie of interest, when people can turn their 
eves from Paris to their own affairs, is still the iniqui- 
ties of the income-tax. No ministry ever committed 
a greater blunder than has Lord John Russell's govern- 
ment, in this reimposition and increase of the impost 
in its most offensive forms. From one end of the king- 
dom to the other, men of every class, except the highest 
and the lowest, are almost burning with indignation. 
Nobody now talks about Whiggism and Toryism, or 
conceives himself bound to oppose or support the minis- 
try on certain general political principles. It is simply 
at question between Russell and Peel, which will work 
the ship with the readiest practical skill, We suspect 
there is hardly one man in a hundred, of the pro- 
fessional, commercial, trading, manufacturing, and re- 
spectable classes, who has not denounced the folly of 
the government during the last ten days or fortnight. 

Meetings of course have been going on all through 
the country, and many people think the government 
will never carry the tax, while others fancy also that 
they must go out of office if beaten, The first alternative 
we suspect depends a good deal on the move Sir Robert 
may take. Ifhe sticks to his own scheme, even now that 
Lord Joln has adopted it, there may be a hard struggle. 
But we doubt whether the Whigs will go out, or whether 
they ought to go out, even if beaten by a large ma- 
jority. It is their duty to stay in office, till, at any 
rate, some party can do better than they. Meanwhile, 
local orators have been favouring the land with “ facts 
and fancies’ on the subject in abundance. In St. Bride’s, 
St. Dunstan’s, and other London parishes, resolutions 
in condemnation have been unanimously carried, In 
the country, Liverpool, Reading, and other less im- 
portant plices, have joined in the cry. Against a pro- 
perty-tax there seems no great objection expressed ; on 
the ¢ mtrary, the preference of direct taxation is every 
Where becoming more and more determined. ; 

Meetings ot other kinds have also been held in 
Londen and the provinces. Yesterday an evangelical 
ussemibly at Wilis’s Rooms denounced the Pope, 
eulogised the new Archbishop of Canterbury, and said 
that Lord Lansdowne was a Tien in the hands of the 
Jesuits. Mr. Stowell and Mr. M‘Ghee were the chief 
orators: of course almost all the listeners were wollen, 
The same day witnessed an Anti-Jew meeting at Col- 
chester. The Jews, however, fared better than the 
Pope and Lord Minto, and an amendment in favour of 
their emancipation was carried by a large majority. 

The City people have been trying hard to keep their 
sewers in their own hands, but in vain. A deputation 
from the corporation has waited on Lord Morpeth to 
pray the government not to oppose the second reading 
of the Corporation Bill. His lordship told them this 
could not be, fur that without comprehending the soil 
ou Which ** the City” stands, the general metropolitan 
purification could never be satisfactorily effected. 

In the House of Lords last night Lord Stanley 
called the attention of Government to the new sedi- 
tious Dublin paper, “ The United Irishman,”’ as out- 
rageous and open a declaration of war against the 
Queen as could well be conceived. Very wisely, the 


government have determined to leave the affair in Lord 
Clarendon’s hands. 


* Preface to Three Books of Polydore Vere!’ , s 
Bceicty, edited by Sir H. Ellis,’ VSret# History. Camden 
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In the Commons, Lord Duncan moved the of 
the window-tax, and gave a clever sketch of rise. 
and p of this most anti-sanitary of all imposi- 
tions. e Chancellor of the Exchequer unwillingly 
—— the motion, with many apologies, and in the 
end the proposition was negatived by 160 to 63. Then 
followed a discussion on the game-laws. 

All home news, however, is insignificant in com- 

rison with the excitement and sweeping changes in 
Paris, already ar ee a revolution. ‘The National 
and the Municipal Guards (the latter the military police 
of Paris) are rapidly fraternising with the populace; 
Guizot has succumbed before the popular fury ; blood 
has been shed in many places, and thirty or forty lives 
are already lost. ‘The King is endeavouring to stay the 
tumult by a change of Ministry; Guizot is no more in 
power; and Count Molé has n called to be Prime 
Minister. Who that knows Paris and the Parisians 
can believe that all will end thus? 


Feb. 26. 

This day has brought the news that every one ex- 
pected or feared. Louis Philippe is no more King of 
France. Count Molé could do nothing in forming a 
government ; and the King sent for Thiers. This, of 
course, has not satisfied the people; they have attacked 
and plundered the Palais Royal and the Tuileries; the 
King has abdicated, and sent the Duchess of Orleans, 
with her child, the Count of Paris, to the Chamber of De-~ 
puties, in hope to secure the succession to the young 
Prince ; but all to no purpose. The streets have been 
barricaded ; and enough fighting has fcllowed to spill 
torrents of blood, but the populace are rapidly winning 
their own way. The red flag is hoisted everywhere in 
place of the tri-color ; and to crown all, a provisional 
government, composed of genuine republicans, has been 
called to, or has seized, the powers of office. They 
consist of Garnier Pagés, Arago (the man of science), 
Marie, Ledru Rollin, Lamartine (the poet and historian), 
and Crémieux. All ask, where will the ex-monarch 
fly to? Those who hope the best expect him in London 
in a day or two. Guizot is nowhere heard of. 

In the English Parliament of yesterday, nothing 
very important occurred. Lord Hardwick moved for 
a Committee on the working of the Navigation Laws. 
His professed object is to secure the existence of a large 
body of sound seamen in the mercantile navy, that the 
military navy may have men to fall back upon in time 
of ial. Lord Grey said the government would not 
oppose the committee ; but declared its result would be 
to shew, that the present Navigation Laws must be al- 
tered. 

In the Commons, Mr. Hume made one of his old- 
fashioned motions about retrenchment. He says that 
the nation ought to do what every private individual 
would do in pecuniary difficulties, and cut down its 
expenses to its receipts. He forgets that the national 
income can he increased, while the private fortune is 
immovable. Of course, his scheme was rejected by a 
large majority. 

In Ireland the assizes have been going on; in some 
places, the lists presenting quite as awful a catalogue of 
crimes against the person as was expected. In Res- 
common there were sixty-six cases of murder and con- 
spiracy to murder. In Clare, the presiding judge, Mr. 
Justice Ball, said that the calendar was without parallel 
for extent and enormity of crimes. 


Feb. 28. 

In France, the revolutionary drama is playing out 
with frightful rapidity. The Duke of Nemours, and 
the Duke and Duchess Auguste of Saxe Cobourg (the 
latter a daughter of Louis Philippe) are already in Lon- 
don; they reached the house of the French embassy, 
Manchester House, last night at seven o'clock, knowing 
nothing of the rest of the royal family. In Paris, a 
republican ministry is formally installed under the pre- 
sidentship of Dupont de l’Eure, one of the few surviving 
men of the first of the three French revolutions. Pro- 
clamation after proclamation has been issued, dissolving 
the Chamber of Peers, and forbidding its members to 
meet ; and the new administration has taken upon itself 
all the funetions of a government, publishing their ordi- 
nances officially in the Moniteur, the recognised govern- 
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ment organ. They have offered to clothe and arm all 
citizens who will enlist in the National Guard, and to 
o~ them thirty sous a day ; they have decreed the 
ormation of twenty-four battalions of movable Na- 
tional Guards to march to the frontier, already contem- 
plating war with Austria, the annexation of Belgium, 
oe the — of Ler boundaries of France to the 
ine, roughout the kingdom all appears tolerab! 
tranquil, the local governments falling in with the Pa. 
risian movement with perfect readiness. 

_English news is comparatively uninteresting; the 
agitation against the income-tax spreads everywhere, 
and for once all the world is unanimous. The Queen 
has taken Balmoral castle, in the Highlands, on a lease 
from Lord Aberdeen, as a shooting place for Prince 
Albert, and a summer retreat for herself. 


Feb. 29. 

Still no tidings of the ex-king of the French. It is 
said that he may be actually at sea, unable to cross from 
the tempestuous weather ; and it seems, that were it not 
for the forethought of his wife, he would have fled from 
Paris unprovided with money for the journey. As it is, 
it is rumoured that he can cail but a few franes his own, 
The newly made government is energetically at work, 
and displays not only great vigour, but undoubted skill 
and prudence in preventing the incursion of a frightful 
anarchy. On the 25th, Lamartine made some half- 
dozen orations to the sovereign le, to calm and 
—_ them ; happily, with success. Proclamation has 
ollowed proclamation, commercial confidence is rapidly 
rising again, and we may hope that the horrors of a re- 
volution will not shew themselves in ali their accustomed 
blackness. The Archbishop of Paris has ordered masses 
to be said for the dead, and a collection to be made for 
the families of the killed and wounded. The Démoera- 
tie Pacifique gives the following exemplification of the 
popular religion : 

‘** On taking the Tuileries the people found a mag- 
nificent image of Christ, in sculpture. The people 
—— and saluted it. ‘ My friends,’ cried a pupil of 
the Eeole Polytechnique, ‘ this is the Master of us all!’ 
The people took the Christ, and bore it solemnly to the 
church of St. Roch. ‘ Citizens, off with your hats. 
Salute Christ!’ said the people; and every body in- 
clined in a religious sentiment. Noble people, who 
respect all that is sacred. Noble people, who bless the 
Being who proclaimed the law of universal fraternity!” 

The news from Italy is not very definite. Tie Tus- 
can Constitution is said to be now published, after the 
model of those of Naples and Sardinia. It is also re- 
—_ that the Pope is about to give a Constitution to 
iis own dominions. In Naples and Sicily the ferment 
continues, but with no inimediate result beyond what 
has already passed. 

At home, two ministerial announcements have tended 
to tranquiilise the public mind. The Government will 
not meddle with French affairs, but will let France choose 
its own government unmolested. All that England 
will do will be to continue, as of old, the asylum of the 
exile, of whatever rank or count The new addition 
to the income-tax is also to be given up. The bill for 
diplomatic relations with Rome has passed the Lords, 
including Lord Eglintoun’s obnoxious clause. A some- 
what foolish discussion took place as to whether the 
Pontiff should be called “ the Pope,” or “ the Sove- 
reign of the Roman States.” The agitation on the 
Stock Exchange has been intense ; and yesterday even- 
ing, Consols were down to 80. The English are hur- 
rying home from France in crowds, at least all those 
who can really get out of Paris. 

Of Colonial Intelligence, the most welcome is the 
tidings from the Cape, of the termination of the war 
with the Caffres. Sir Harry Smith has held a eonfer- 
ence with the Gaika chiefs, and all further hostilities 
are suspended. The scene of the “ Inauguration of 
Peace,” as the Parisians would call it, was highly cu- 
rious, and characteristic of the peculiar nature of the 
intercourse between a civilised and a barbarous people. - 


March 1. 
In the House of Lords last night, the New Zealand 
Bill was discussed by Lord Grey, Lord Stanley, and 
Lord St. Germains, and afarwests read a time, 
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In the Commons, Lord Palmerston announced that 
a despatch from Lord Normanby bad brought the de- 
claration of the new French Government, to the effect 
that it earnestly desires to preserve the statu quo of the 

ition of France in Europe. Col. Dunne then moved 
or a committee on the working of the Irish Poor Law ; 
the Irish members who spoke, were unanimous in sup- 
portin the motion; the Government, however, refused 
it, and the proposition was negatived on a division. 

The funds are again on the rise, Consols leaving off 
yesterday at 82}, the improvement being confirmed b 
the tidings that Belgium hitherto remains scone 
Arago, the new Director of the Post in France, has 
forwarded a despatch to the English Post-office, to say 
that the reported loss by fire of a portion of the Indian 
mail is untrue, and that the letters are on their way to 
India. This is just the kind of promptitude in business 
to please the English public. 

On Tuesday a frightful boiler-explosion took place 
at Manchester, and Killed four persons, seriously in- 
juring a fifth. 

In Dublin at the last Repeal-meeting the rent was 
391. 

France still continues as calin as is possible under 
the tremendous change she has undergone; and there is 
every token that the new government will carry out 
their work well, with the exception of some alarming 
indications of a prevalent notion that they can guarantee 
a sufficiency of labour to all who are ready to work. 
The most consoling feature in the whole is the respect 
paid to religion. When the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
addressed a notification of the proclamation of the Re- 
nee to the representatives of Foreign Powers, the 

ope’s Nuncio immediately returned. the following 
answer: 
* Paris, Feb. 27. 

*“* Monsieur le Ministre,— I have the honour to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the communication which you 
have just made to me, under date the 27th of February, 
and I will hasten to transmit it to our Most Holy Father 
Pope Pius IX. I cannot refrain from profiting by this 
opportunity of expressing the lively and profound satis- 
faction with which I am inspired by the respect which 
the people of Paris have shewn to religion in the midst 
of the great events which have just been accomplished. 
I am convinced that the paternal heart of Pius 1X. will 
be profoundly touched by it, and that the common 
father of the fuithful will call down in all his prayers 
the blessings of God on France.” 

All the churches were open yesterday in Paris, 
and masses were said for the dead. In the cathedral 
of Notre Dame the Abbé Lacordaire commenced his 
series of sermons, the first of which was long since 
fixed for that day. An immense crowd was present. 
The rev. gentleman first read the Archbishop's letter. 
On the P smcseer of the government, the Archbishop 
gave orders to have the Domine salvum fac vorvLuM 
henceforward sung in all churches. The Abbé, ad- 
dressing the Archbishop, said: ‘ Monseigneur, the 
country, by my voice, thanks you for the courageous 
and Catholic example which you have given; it thanks 
you for having known how to conciliate the immuta- 
bility of the Church and the sanctity of oaths, with the 
changes which God effects in the world by the hands 
of men.” ‘The preacher, as if to give proofs of this 
immutability, wished to continue the development of 
the doctrine which he had set forth so eloquently for 
several years. He appeared to desire to entrench him- 
self behind Divine tradition, and to preserve it from 
the invasion of history ; but the fire burst out, and the 
Dominican of the people, arriving at the proof of the 
existence of God, cried out—‘* Prove to you God! 
Were I to attempt to do so, you would have a right to 
call me parricide and sacrilegious! If 1 dared to un- 
dertake to demonstrate to you God, the gates of this 
cathedral would open of themselves, and shew you this 
people, superb in its anger, carrying God to his altar, 
in the midst of respect and adoration!’ The whole 
aiditory were so much moved, that the sanctity of the 
place could not restrain their loud applause. 

Of the fate of Louis Philippe and the rest of his 
family, nothing yet is known. The Jersey Chronicle 


| of Monday morning announces that a cutter called the 
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Princess Alexandria had reached St. Helier’s, having 
on board General Lefebre, and a person in the character 
of a servant, supposed to be M. Guizot. 

The vessel brought also a lady, whom the Jersey 
saper confidently asserts to be no less a person than 
the Duchess d’Orleans, and two children. 


March 2. 

Mr. Anstey’s monster motion has come to the un- 
timely end which is the usual fate of all monstra hor- 
renda. Lord Palmerston made a clever speech of five 
hours and a half Jast night, and concluded just upon six 
o'clock, when the house, not the debate, was adjourned, 
Thus dies the charge. Before Lord Palmerston began 
his speech, Mr. P. Scrope had repeated his charge 
against Mr. Walsh, a landlord of Ennis, for ejecting 
between 500 and 600 tenants from his property; and a 
short, sharp debate followed. 

The stormy weather of the last few days has done 
considerable damage in the Irish Channel. Notwith- 
standing the gales, however, another portion of the ex- 
Royal Family of France have reached England. The 
Duchess of Nemours and her children, with the Duke of 
Montpensier, reached Southampton from Havre. Ma- 
dame Guizot, the mother of the ex-minister, has also 
arrived in London. It is said that Claremont is being 
irepared for the reception of the fugitives. Of Louis 
Phitippe and his Queen, nothing is known; rumour, 
therefore, supposes that they are quietly waiting an 
opportunity for embarking in safety. 

In Paris all goes on peaceably, but vigorously. La- 
martine is evidently, limself, a cordial advocate of 
veace ; whether he and others can restrain the fire of 
ave f when difficulties and distresses come, as come 
they must, none can tell. The provisional government 
have appointed a permanent commission to occupy 
themselves with the labour question; and here is likely 
to be the rock on which the new order of things may be 
shattered. The mad communist doctrines which have 
spread so far in France, may plunge the country into 
anarchy and bloodshed in a moment. The ci-devant 
Royal Colleges are to resume their former name of Ly- 
ceums. The College of Louis le Grand is in future to 
he called Lycée Descartes; the College of Henry I1V., 
Lycée Corneille; The College of St. Louis, Lycée 
Monge; the College Bourbon, Lycée Bonaparte, its 
former name; and the College Charlemagne, Lycée 
Charlemagne. si 

In Belgium every thing is still tranquil. The govern- 
ment seem energetic, and, at the same time, ao for 
further reforms, and no excesses have been committed. 

The most alarming news is from the north of Italy. 
An extraordinary express has brought tidings to the 
eflect that martial law was proclaimed at Milan on the 
22d of February, and that the agitation was very great. 

A letter from Marseilles of the 23d ult. states that 
the Pope had accorded a constitution to his people. 








Poetry. 
THE HOME OF POETRY. 


Sriait of Poetry! where is thy home? 

Dost thou rejoice in the wild ocean-foam, 

When the storm has awakened the depths of the sea, 
And the white-crested surges roll boundless and free ? 


Or lov'st thou to dwell in a lone forest-glade, 

Where the red-deer are bounding in sunlight and shade, — 
Where the bugle-note sounds through the green waving trees 
And wild woodland music is rife in the breeze? 


Or the willow-fringed banks of a dark rapid river, 

Where bright water-lilies like fairy barks quiver,— 

Where the quick glancing wave by the wild swan is stirred, 
And the ery of the heron and bittern is heard ? 


Or say, is thy shrine in a dim Gothic pile, 

Where the gold sunlight streams over fretwork and aisle ,— 
Where the folds of the banners that droop over-head 

Cast a rich purple shade on the graves of the dead ? 


Nee re the glad echoes of young voices fall — 

here towers o'er its woodlands the proud English hall— 
Where the shadows of oaks and of Sendhtonien = thrown 
O’er the grey ‘scutcheon'd gateway and oriels of stone ? 





Oh, tell me, bright spirit! where lov’st thou to rest, 

In the green forest- , or the billow’s dark breast,— 
Where the wild northern arrows stream crimson and bright, 
And the lone silver pleiads illumine the night ? 


Oh, no, not in these ; thou art not of our sphere, 
And thou hast not a home or a resting-place here / 
Though, like the free sunlight, thou t a glow 
On the haunts and the hearths that we cling to below, 
And a glory to each by thy bright ray is given,— 
Thy home is the heart, and thy resting-place Heaven. 
z. 








Reviews. 


Reminiscences of Prince Talleyrand; with Extracts 
from his MSS., Speeches, and Political Writings, 
London, Colburn. 


Wuart book could have a more attractive title? The 
very name of the great diplomatist conjures up vi- 
sions of the imagination which no other sound could 
summon into existence. He whose appellation is as 
suggestive of associations with the ruling powers of 
France for half a century, as it is of keen, caustic wit, 
and of all the mysteries of state-craft in its profoundest 
depths, is tormed to be the hero of countless reminis- 
cences, biographies, sketches, and memoirs. He who, 
when he took the oath to the French monarch just now 
hurled from his throne, observed that it was the fifteenth 
oath he had taken, and he hoped it would be the last; 
and who first uttered the saying that “‘ language is given 
to man for the purpose of concealing his thoughts,”"— 
would have played so curious a part in the drama now 
acting, had he still lived, even in old age, that we read 
the history of his intrigues with a singular interest and 
a wondering curiosity. He must be a dull writer in- 
deed, who could make a dull book out of the reminis- 
cences of Prince Talleyrand. 

The volumes before us consist chiefly of a narration 
of certain anecdotes, and the like, related to the author 
by a friend, on the occasion of a visit to the Prince’s 
chateau at Valengay ; and partly of the writer’s recol- 
lections of one or two conversations of the brilliant 
statesman, and of the scene in the hétel in the Rue St. 
Florentin, where Talleyrand breathed his last. Such 
being their nature, it is obvious that their value would 
be materially increased were their author’s name made 
public. A diplomatist by profession, and, as he himself 
tells us, successful in attaining both high rank and rich 
rewards in his vocation, in leaving the authorship of 
his book a secret he has thrown a cloud of uncertainty 
about the authenticity of some of the stories he details, 
which would be cleared away at once if we knew to 
whom we are indebted for the tale, or, at least, if we 
were aware of the name and character of the individual 
“‘C.”” on whose authority so material a portion of the 
Reminiscences depends. Here and there, too, the anec- 
dotes approach so very near the marvellous, that we 
wish to be assured of the acuteness and character of 
our author, before we feel satisfied that he was not 
himself the victim of that love for mystification which 
he attributes to the object of his diplomatic idolatry. 

Our author would also have done better had he been 
a little more of a proficient in the noble art of book- 
making, or rather of book-writing. Professing to de- 
tail actual convereations, he has contrived to give them 
as unconversational an air as could well be attained. 
He makes both “C.’’ and Talleyrand positively dis- 
course ; they become actually long-winded, and almost 
professorial, in their lengthy disquisitions. Gossip 18 
expanded into narrative, till what was doubtless sub- 
stantially true, takes the form of a fictitious deserip- 
tion. In the beginning of the second chapter, for in- 
stance, “C.” is actually made to speechify for eleven 
continuous pages ; the inverted commas making it seem 
that he actually uttered all this monologue uninter- 
rupted. Either the appearance of conversation should 
have been given up, or the unfortunate talker should 
have been made to talk like ordinary mortals. Out 
author evidently has no recollection and no record 0 
any thing like the very words of his friend; and he 
would bave done better either to have thrown his tale 
into another form, and made it professedly a narrative, 
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or to have studied a little more dramatic propriety, 
and cut it up into something like di . 

Whoever he be, he is a thorough disciple of the 
Foreign Office and the Hétel Talleyrand. He has no 
misgivings as to the morality of the craft, as practised 
by the veteran politician. He is utterly blind to the 
utterly godless character of the Prince, and seems to 
think his death the departure of a hero, apologising for 
his submitting to receive the last rites of the Church, on 
the ground that it was exceedingly wise and prudent 
in the dying man to omit nothing that might tend to 
secure the social and legal rights of his family when he 
should be no more, Such being the sentiments of the 
writer of the Reminiscences, he does well not to avow 
himself ; — we suspect he would be troubled with 
no shame on this score. 

With these drawbacks, this is unquestionably one of 
the most agreeable books of the season. We have no 
right to expect more from it than its title professes. 
It is no record of the whole life of Talleyrand, nor does 
it pretend to be such. What it tells, it tells pleasantly ; 
and will wile away a few hours as rapidly as need be, 
and as instructively as is possible with mere anecdotical 
sketches. The volumes abound with extractable pas- 
sages; but we must content ourselves with a few such, 
leaving the rest for the reader when he takes them up 
for perusal. 

hree days have just sufficed to dethrone a monarch, 
the ablest wae has for generations sat on the throne of 
France. Let us see how Talleyrand met the other 
** three glorious days.” 


‘* On the second day, the 28th, when the people were com- 
bating against the king’s troops for the possession of the Hotel 
de Ville, while the air was filled with the old and dreaded sounds, 
the cannon’s roar, the tocsin’s boom, his confidence in the suc- 
cess of the king’s power of defence forsook him at once, and he 
then pronounced the memorable sentence which has since be- 
come familiar to the readers of French literature: ‘ The cannon 
which is fired against the people cannot but shake the sove- 
reign’s throne.’ At the moment when the tocsin announced 
the triumph of the people at the Hotel de Ville, he looked at 
the clock upon the mantelpiece. It was then just upon the 
stroke of five. ‘ A few minutes more,’ exclaimed he, ‘ and 
Charles X. is no longer King of France.’ 

** One good instance of his presence of mind occurred at 
this very moment, for he turned to his valet-de-chambre, and 
made him immediately collect together the men-servants of the 
hotel, and take down the words ‘ Hétel Talleyrand,’ which 
flaunted in large golden characters over the gateway, the feudal 
pride of other times. 

‘« I still maintain the perfect conviction that, even up to 
the very hour of which I speak, he was undecided as to the 
course he would adopt ; he was evidently waiting for the issue 
of the struggle. Public rumour has lent him a bon mot, which 
is certainly in his style, although J was with him the whole day, 
and did not hear him pronounce it. 

‘* * Hark! the tocsin ceases—we triumph !’ 
‘* * We! who, mon prince ?’ 
** « Chut, not a word! I will tell you that to-morrow.’ ”’ 


While we are upon revolutions, let us see what was 
Talleyrand’s account of the origin of National Guards. 
It follows just after the story of the death of Mirabeau, 
and of the future Prince’s interview with him but a few 
hours before he died. In Talleyrand’s arms, indeed, 
that fiery, fearful man expired; and the tale he tells 
of the last thoughts of the Dondion spirit is as dreadful 
to contemplate in its unvarnished simplicity, as in any 
of the high-wrought pictures with which the picturesque 
history-writing of the day has delighted to portray the 
last scene of the greatest secular orator of France. Not 
once did he swerve, said Talleyrand ; neither did he 
throw back one single look of regret over the road 
which he had for so many years been travelling. On 
the contrary, he met the “ grim enemy” with a courage 
and equanimity of temper, ‘‘ the gift of a philosophy of 
the highest order.” uch in the same way the writer 
of these Reminiscences describes the last hours of Talley- 
rand himself. 

The Prince attributed the first thought of a Na- 
tional Guard—that striking feature in European con- 
stitutional” States—to Siéyes. With Siéyes he was at 


one time on terms of considerable intimacy, though 
they never became really friends. There might have 
been jealousy between them; but certainly in all their 
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intercourse they displa ved the esprit de critique, which 


is the sure sign Of rivalry, secret or avowed. On the 
respect due to Mirabeau they especially differed, Siéyes 
refusing to admit that he the wonderful pow- 
ers which Talleyrand attributed to him; and our au- 
thor’s great authority “C.” was witness to long and 
severe discussions between the two on this topic alone. 
But we are wandering from the National Guard: 

‘‘ The Prince was fond of telling a story 2 propos of Siéyes, 
illustrative of the theory of great results from little causes. He 
was one day walking with him through the Tuileries, when, just 
opposite to the gate in the Place de la Concorde, a little beggar 
girl, leading an old woman on crutches, came up to solicit alms. 
Siéyes gave her a sou, which, in her hurry to seize, she let fall, 
ee the coin rolled under the hoofs of the charger mounted by 
the garde du corps on duty at the gate. The child pressed for- 
ward to pick it up, bet each time that she stooped, almost at 
the risk of her life, the soldier, — glad to divert the. 
ennui of sentry by an event of this kind, spurred the animal to 
one side, and the wretched little girl, to avoid being crushed to 
death, was compelled to withdraw, to renew her endeavours 
again as soon as the beast stood still, but cach time with as lit- 
tle success as before. The whole scene—the terror of the child, 
the overboiling wrath of the old cripple, and the insolent and 
cruel mirth of the garde du corps—presented altogether a most 
exciting spectacle, and, combined with the angry passions of 
the crowd, who were not slow to take the part of the child, 
formed a picture not easily forgotten. 

‘* Sieyes, finding that the people were growing angry, 
thought it best to put an end to the scene at once; so, giving 
the girl a double sou, he bade her begone, which injunction she 
immediately obeyed, and the crowd forthwith dispersed. But 
Sieyes remained thoughtful and pre-occupied during the whole 
evening ; and, when he parted with his friend, he said, ‘ I have 
been thinking over the occurrence we witnessed together this 
morning. Something must be done for the people. When they 
have an army of their own, they will not run the risk of being 
insulted by hired mercenaries,’ 

‘* This was the very first idea which had ever entered 
human brain respecting the formation of a national guard. 
Once started, the idea found favour with all the disaffected. 
Siéyes himself planned and invented the projet, and, by dint of 
perseverance, got it accepted some long time afterwards, Lit- 
tle did the proud Garde Nationale, when they marched to the 
frontier—when they dictated laws to the country—when they 
barricaded Paris—dream that they owed their existence and 
creation to a halfpenny which a starving beggar wench found it 
hard to pick out of the gutter !’’ 


Every one has heard of the peculiar quiet brilliancy 
of Talleyrand’s conversation. Though he failed to be- 
come a great orator, the calm, impassive spirit of the 
man refusing to break forth in that fiery energy which 
alone could win applause in a French debate, yet his 
private flow was inexhaustible. Few of lis contempo- 
raries have equalled him; perhaps none have surpassed 
him. Yet, as a letter-writer, he was the most laborious 
of composers. He would literally compile a billet-dour ! 
So little is the outward form of a man’s compositions 
to be taken as a certain index of the facility or toil with 
which they have come forth from his brain. Our au- 
thor thus relates his friend's account of the cautious 
diplomatist’s method of letter-writing : 


‘“« It will easily be believed that I did not lose sight of the 
promise which my friend had made with so much bonhomie, 
and the very first time I found myself alone with him, I did not 
forget to claim it. The opportunity occurred soon after the 
conversation I have just recorded. We were pacing together 
the long picture-gallery of the chateau; the rain was beating in 
torrents against the Gothic casements, and all hopes of going 
abroad had been abandoned. ‘The prince had not left his cham- 
ber that morning He was busily engaged, and had announced 
his intention of remaining invisible untii dinner. He was occu- 
pied ‘ & faire son Courrier,’ as he called it, upon which occa- 
sion I have known him sign and send off an entire bag full of 
letters, not one of which was despatched without having first 
been carefully perused and corrected by himself. The facility 
and precision with which he could always find the exact word 
which was needed, and which his secretaries would, perhaps, 
have been seeking for some time in vain, was matter of the 
greatest admiration to all who witnessed it; but he could neither 
write nor dictate with ease; the most trifling petit billet, which 
when completed appeared the very model of graceful laiser-aller 
and badi , often gave him as much trouble to indite as one . 
of his most complicated despatches. 

“ This, I think, may be attributable to the neglect of his 
early education. Subsequent study and careful ay may 
impart taste and erudition, but can rarely give facility. C. told 
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me that he has known the prince remain fs more than a week 


the composition of a letter of 
tion, if it onal to be addressed to a brother wit, or one of 


whose criticism he might happen to stand in awe. In these 
cases, he would cause his secretary to write two or three letters, 
in different styles, upon the subject he had at heart, and would 
then compile from the number one in his own writing, with his 
own piquant additions and improvements, which was soon ban- 
died from hand to hand, and quoted in every salon as a chef- 
d'euere of wit and epigram. Those who were in the secret 
would smile at the unbounded praise bestowed by the journals 
upon the composition of his despatches (some of which are really 
masterpieces), and the wording of his protocols ; for they well 
knew that they would scarcely have attracted a single moment's 
notice had the truth been known.” 

We have said there are a few somewhat marvellous 
aneedotes and tales in these volumes. The scenes, how- 
ever, in which their hero was engaged were such as to 
supply a thousand stories as surprising as any that ever 
proceeded from the imagination of a reasonable writer 
of romance. The first volume contains two or three 
such: another of the kind we shall give in a future 
RaMBLER, as we purpose returning to the Reminis- 
cences for a few more pictures of the men and women 
who figured in the first two of the three French Revolu- 
tions. Meanwhile here is a wondrous tale of chivalric 
devotion, which recals the memory of a De Rance, and 
the deeds of days now long gone by. It is somewhat 
of the longest, but would not bear curtailing. The 
author gives it as related to himself by Talleyrand in 
the ‘‘old Perrault-looking’”’ drawing-room at Valencay. 


‘* One of the most striking examples of the vanity of human 
wishes may be found in the history of Eugéne de B , who 
had been my fellow salver-bearer at the visit of the Bishop of 
Bordeaux to St. Sulpice. This was considered an office of hon- 
our, and bestowed upon the two best wranglers of the season. 
My companion was one of the handsomest young men I ever 
beheld ; tall and dark, with all the fire of the south in his black 
eye and swarthy complexion, and the impress of high descent 
stamped upon his features. He was the natural son of a noble- 
man holding a high office about the court, and might hope 
through this channel to rise to the loftiest dignity and honour 
in the Church. It was not known who his mother was, but it 
was whispered amongst us that she must have been either 
Jewess or Bohemian—a belief to which his singular eye and 
chiselled features gave rise. He was of a proud, impassioned 
character, violent and indomitable ; one with whom his teachers 
and those in authority were obliged to pause before they ven- 
tured to rush into open warfare. Neither penitence nor repri- 
mand had ever been able to tame his violent, irascible nature, 
and, on more than one occasion, had it not been for the great 
honour which his learning and acquirements conferred on the 
establishment, he would have been expelled. 

‘* Tis fiery soul revolted at the idea of entering the Church. 
I have seen him shudder with disgust as he donned the black 
serge dress which denoted his calling, and absolutely refuse to 
walk in his rank in the processions, which, at certain festivals, 
formed part of the ceremonies of the day. His dreams were all 
of a military life and military glory. He told me himself, that, 
proud as he was, he had Ane/¢ to his father to beg him to suffer 
him to embrace the profession of arms. He would have been 
a Knight of Malta—a volunteer—even a private soldier—any 
thing, so long as he might be permitted to follow the bent of his 
inclination, and join the army; but his father had said coldly, 
that his interest in the army was all swallowed up by his other 
sons, and, besides, that he disapproved greatly of this clashing 
of interests between young men of the same name, who yet 
bore it under circumstances so different; that he would not 
countenance any change of profession; that he might rely on 
his protection so long as he continued obedient to his com. 
mands, and that a fortune, such as would satisfy his most ardent 
ambition, awaited him on the completion of his studies, if he 
would remain content in the calling which his relatives had 
chosen for him. 

From such reasoning there was no appeal, and poor 
Eug: ne remained at the Séminaire, cursing his fate, and nurs- 
ing his bitterness against the existing order of things, which 
thus left him helpless and without defence, the slave of another’s 
will, to follow the very calling he so much despised. You will 
readily believe that, with these sentiments, he was one of those 
who yielded the most readily to the influence of the new doc- 
trines which the philosophers of that day had begun to preach 
with so much success. He had frequently been severely repri- 
manded, and sometimes even harshly punished for his undis- 
_— d approval of the new tenets ; for among his class-fellows 
hie we: wheal ae sentiments, but proclaimed aloud 
the pooule, bis ental racy, his hatred of the oppressors of 

; pimion that the king would one day be taken 
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to task for his weak administration ; and, all, his tongue 
waged loudest war against the queen, poor Marie Antoinette, ' 
‘ Autrichienne,’ U é¢rangere, the ‘ cruel she-wolf,’ the heartless 
dissipator of the deniers du peuple. : - 

‘* He left the Séminaire with these feelings still existing; 
he was much younger than myself, and J lost sight of him for 
some time. I only heard accidentally that he had been 
pointed to serve one of the chapels of Notre Dame, monty 
while awaiting a vacancy to occur in some rich prebend or fat 
abbaye, to which his father might have credit to get him ap- 
pointed. Meanwhile, the revolution broke out, and Eugéne 
stood free to take the path from which he had been forcibly 
driven while dependent on his father’s will. Of course, after 
what I knew of his character, it did not in the least surprise me 
to learn that he had thrown his frock aux orties, or that he had 
chosen to enter the army; but what really did surprise me to a 
great degree was the astounding information which was given 
me by his brother, the Marquis de B——, that he had attached 
himself to the broken remnants of the gardes du corps ; that he 
had followed them most pertinaciously as a volunteer; that he 
had twice been severely wounded in defending the queen from 
the fury of the mob; and that he was the individual who had 
carried the dauphin, at the very risk and peril of his life, across 
the Allée des Feuillans on the day of the memorable attack ! 

‘* * And what became of him after this?’ inquired I of his 
brother, already in my own mind anticipating the answer, for 
there were but few of those who had made themselves the least 
conspicuous in the like manner who escaped. 

‘‘* Why, he was of course arrested,’ replied the marquis, 
‘ and thrown into prison, but was discharged on suspicion of 
madness, although he was no more mad than] am. He re- 
mained in Paris without seeking concealment during the hottest 


_ period of the ¢erreur, and by a most extraordinary chance, was 


suffered to go unharmed, doubtless protected by the same sus- 
picion of insanity. My father and myself had joined the armée 
de Condé, and would then have been glad of the acquisition of 
such a bold, brave spirit, to the cause. With the view of his 
passing the frontier, we succeeded, by dint of the greatest pri- 
vations, in raising a sum of money which we had conveyed to 
him. He thanked us sincerely, but said Ae could not desert 
his post nor join us till his task was fulfilled! With alarm we 
heard of him again at the execution of the queen, when he made 
himself remarkable by his conduct at the scaffold. It appears 
that he threw himself beneath the wheels of the cart in which 
that unfortunate princess was transported to her doom, and 
narrowly escaped being torn to pieces by the infuriated pois- 
sardes for his loud and outrageous vituperations at their cruelty, 
He escaped, however, by his extreme good fortune, once again, 
and we were once more appealed to for money to ‘ procure him 
a passage out of this horrid country,’ wrote he, ‘ where neither 
innocence nor beauty could find favour in the sight of men more 
savage and cruel than the beasts of the field.’ He refused to 
tell us in what manner he had disposed of the immense sum we 
had already, at great risk and inconvenience, sent him for the 
same purpose. Nevertheless, so great was our anxiety for his 
safety, and so great the desire that was felt throughout the 
whole armée de Condé for the acquisition of so valuable a mem- 
ber to its ranks, that a subscription was raised among us, poor 
as we were, and once more was the sum required despatched to 
this enfant prodigue, while we awaited in terror his safe arrival. 

‘‘The marquis paused in his narrative, and then added, 
‘ And, from that hour to this, I have never beheld him, although 
he was living, until lately, not far from my own chateau in 
Bretagne.’ : 

‘« * Why, then, came he not to join you?’ said I. ‘ Did he 
escape from the country ?’ 

“* * He did.’ 

‘* * And what became of him after this ?’ 

‘«* He became a monk!’ replied the marquis, ‘ with the 
money we had raised at so much toil and pains; he left the 
country and went to Italy, where he entered a convent of 
Camuldules ; but, after the Restoration, finding the rules of this 
order not severe enough, he returned to France, and entered the 
monastery of La Trappe. It is but a few months ago that I 
received a letter from the superior of the convent, informing 
me of my brother’s death, and mentioning that, although it was 
against the regulations of the order to admit of the beq 
of any legacy to the laity, yet, in consideration of the 
lous piety of brother Eugene, he was willing to forward to me, 
according to his dying wish, the bequest which he had ma’'e 
me. This letter was accompanied by a small sealed packet, 
which contained about a yard of narrow black ribbon, and 8 
receipt in due form for a sum of money which I i 
remembered was the exact amount despatched in the first 
instance to my brother from the armée de Condé! The writ- 
ing was in the hand of Henri Samson, the executioner, Sif 
by him, and bearing witness that the money had been rec’ 
on delivery to the citizen Eugene B—— of the black ribbon 
which had bound the forehead and held back the hair of the 
citoyenne Capet on the morning of her execution. 
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learned Dugdale, is decidedly angry A stranger 


behind him the suspicion that he in an unworth 
manner of the mouey which i 


should cast no reproach upon his memory for having t the 
sum in the acquisition of this treasure—this memorial of one 
who, from having been a martyr upon earth, was now a saint 
in heaven.’ ”’ 





A History of the Inns of Court and Chan ; with 
Notices ye their y wt Discipline, Rules, ( Orders, 
and Customs, Readings, Moots, Masques, Revels, 
and Entertainments ; including an Account of the 
Eminent Men of the Four Honourable and Learned 
Societies, Lincoln’s Inn, the Inner Temple, the Mid- 
dle — and Gray’s Inn, &c. By Robert R. 
Pearce, Esq., of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Lon- 
don, Bentley. 


Mr. PeEaRce’s merit consists in his having selected 
an interesting subject, and in having collected for his 
readers a great quantity of amusing and instructive 
matter relating thereto. The many curious and enter- 
taining passages which lie scattered through the pages 
of his Souk, warrant us in affirming that it will repay 
perusal, in spite of its many and striking deficiencies. 
Amid much too well known to deserve repetition, there 
is much too trifling to be told at all. In his anxiety to 
avoid the grave and somewhat wearisome effect of his 
predecessors, he has fallen into superficiality ; whilst 
by the want of connected narrative and of historical co- 
louring, by the absence of either logical or chronological 
sequence, his book appears bald and disjointed. 

The subject, indeed, possesses a meen charm. 
Viewed in an antiquarian, in a historical, in a popular, 
or in a romantic light, it is equally attractive. or have 
forgotten the impression made on them by the exterior 
aspect of these famous seats of learning, called the Inns 
of Court. The antique halls and venerable church, the 
| ramos poems and the glorious stream, the silent 
courts and grave monastic piles, form a singular combi- 
nation in the heart of this great city. Striking as they 
are in appearance, they are rich in associations. In those 
halls, successive generations of learned lawyers, upright 
judges, able statesmen have met ; kings have aniated at 
the revels, queens have sat at the banquets celebrated 
in them. In that church, gorgeous with many tints, and 
renovated with prodigal outlay (the splendid mauso- 
leum of a departed rather than the home of a living 
faith), the stern Knight Templars knelt in prayer, and 
their mailed effigies still tenant the fabric which they 
raised. In those gardens, four hundred years ago, grew 
the fatal roses, red and white, which, plucked as party 
badges, by the rival Lords of Lancaster and York, gave 
their name to the most deadly of our wars. Modern 
romance has swelled the interest of the Inns of Court. 
The readers of Dickens will look with interest on the 
lonely rooms ‘‘ where young men shut themselves up, 
and read hour after hour, and night after night, ull 
their reason wanders beneath their midnight studies, 
till their mental powers are exhausted, till morning’s 
light brings no health or freshness to them, and they 
sink beneath the unnatural devotion of their youthful 
energies to their dry old books.’’ Are we not told, on 
the same high authority, the old man eloquent of the 
Magpie and Stump, ‘‘They are no ordinary houses, those. 
There is not a panel in the old wainscotting, but what, 
if it were endowed with powers of speech and memory, 
could start from the _ @ and tell its tale of horror— 
‘ The Romance of Life.’’”’ No one will love the Temple 
less, because it was the residence of Tom Pinch; and 
the ‘‘ merry play” of the silver-voiced Temple fountain - 
is identified with the gentle memory of his sister Ruth. 

But whatever charm the Inns of Court may possess 
for these different tastes, we should not say that the 
antiquarian, or the historical, or the romantic element 
was prevalent in Mr. Pearce’s mind. The character 
of his book, unlike the “ origines juridiciales” of the 





from the provinces visiting the Inns of Court (bappy 
if in penetrating the adyta of Themis, his object was 
less to consult the oracle, than to pay a friendly visit to 
some flamen of the law), who has been struck with Mr. 
Pickwick’s notion “ what curious old places” they are, 
and has conceived a desire to know something more 
about them, will be delighted with Mr. Pearce’s His- 
tory, which, however, is rather a book about the Inns 
of Court, than a history of them. But though Mr. 
Pearce is less a historian than a good-natured inform- 
ant, who in a loose and rambling manner tells, in slip- 
shod English, all he knows about the matter (and this, 
considering the books that have treated thereon already, 
is not much), still he does present us with a great deal 
of amusing information, and for so doing deserves our 
thanks. 


‘* The Inns of Court,’”’ as Mr. Pearce tells us, in a sen- 
tence of prodigious length, ‘‘ are voluntary societies, for ages 
submitting to government analogous to that of other semi- 
naries of learning ; from time immemorial enjoying the protec- 
tion of the crown ; by the common law subject to the visitorial 
power of the judges of the superior courts, who possess a 
domestic jurisdiction over these bodies, and to whom an appeal 
lies, in every case, against orders affecting members of these 
societies ; forming a university empowered to grant degrees in 
the municipal law of England, which constitute indispensable 
qualifications for practice in the superior courts of law; no 
corporations, and possessing no charter from the crown; by 
the policy of the common law permitted self-government (sub- 
ject to the qualifications mentioned), in order to secure the 
independence of a body upon whose integrity and freedom 
from the restraints and influences of the ruling authority a 
great deal of the constitutional liberty of Englishmen depends ; 
and whose duty it has been, at different periods, to oppose the 
pretensions of the crown, resist the machinations of the court, 
question the legality of the proceedings of a majority, or stand 
unawed before a subservient judge; at the hazard of giving 
deadly offence to the government of the day, at all risks ap- 
pearing as the faithful counsellors and fearless advocates of 
their fellow-citizens—no matter how obnoxious—who de- 
manded their services for the defence of their rights, their 
lives, or their property. Unlike the canonist or civilian, 
the barrister assumes his gown without the acquiescence or 
approbation of any authority save that of the bench of the 
house to which he belongs; and to the peculiar constitution 
of the Inns of Court, and to the spirit of independence im- 
parted by that constitution to the legal profession of this 
kingdom, may be ascribed the fact that, at the worst times of 
our history, advocates have been found ready to encounter 
the frowns of power, and to brave its bitterest hostility, on 
behalf of the oppressed or accused.”’ 


Big words break no bones, or here be mighty 
sounding ones. These passages are specimens of Mr, 
Pearce’s paullo majora canamus style. These are the 
curvets and gambados in which he indulges when set 
on the high horse of the dignity of the Bar. But 
though, when occasion requires, he knows how to 
aggravate his voice and roar horribly, he is general] 
a civil enough and plain-spoken gentleman, and wit 
even some relish for pleasantry. For our readers’ sake, 
our next extract shall be somewhat less in Ancient 
Pistol’s vein. 

The following picture will serve as a fellow to Mr. 
Dickens’ sketch, given above, of the overwrought stu- 
dent “ sinking beneath his unnatural devotion to dry 


old books.”’ 


“ There were many ‘Swinge Bucklers’ formerly in the 
Inns of Court and Chancery : and ‘ town and gown’ rows were 
not unfrequent. Chaucer was fined, at the Inner Temple, for 
beating a Friar in Fleet Street ; and in the reign of Henry the 
Siath, the principals of Clifford's Inn, Furnival’s lon, and 
Barnard’s Inn were sent prisoners to Hertford Castle, in con- 
sequence of a tumult between the students of all the luns 
of Court and Chancery and the citizens of London in Fleet 
Street. ‘Ob, the mad days that | have spent!’ says Master 
Shallow, formerly of Clement's Inn, where, according to 
Shakspeare, the students were a riotous set, ‘ who knew where 
“the bona robas were.’ Shallow also relates how ‘he did 
fight with one Sampson Stockfish, a fruiterer behind Gray's 
Inn.’ Strype mentions that by reason of the ‘ frequent dis- 
turbances and unthrifts’ of the gentlemen of the loans of 
Chancery in the streets at night, the inhabitants were obliged 
to keep watches. In the year 1582 the Recorder himself, 
‘with six more of the bonest inhabitants,’ stood by St. Cle. 
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Af to see the lantern hung out, and watch for 
noes Pon cateagenee dealers. At about seven o'clock at 


coht they saw young Mr. Robert Cecil, the Lord Treasurer's 
gy Seovstary of State to Queen Elizabeth,) pass 
by the church. The parish authorities, no doubt expecting 
« to catch in the fact of an overt act’ one of the disturbers of 
their peace, were surprised when young Cecil (who probably 
had some suspicion of their business) gave them as he passed 
a civil salute; at which Strype informs us they said, ‘ Lo! 
you may see how a nobleman’s son can use himself, and how 
he putteth off his cap to poor men, the Lord bless him. The 
Recorder was quite charmed with this evidence of Robert 
Cecil's innocence, and wrote a letter to his father, saying, 
‘Your lordship hath cause to thank God for so virtuous a 


an 


Perhaps Mr. Pearce is a little hard upon Sir Robert 
Cecil in his insinuation. Though we love not that emi- 
nent statesman, who was indeed as crafty a hypocrite 
and as consummate a villain as most of the favourite ser- 
vants of the virgin Queen, yet the man’s whole career 
shews that his cold-blooded nature little fitted him for 
a night brawler. He was clearly rather an Iago than a 
Cassio or a Roderigo. ’ _ 

If these specimens fail to convey a very high opinion 
of Mr. Pearce’s style, we can only protest we have met 
none more favourable in his book. Indeed, the merit of 
the work consists in the quotations from other sources. 
We have before alluded to the total want of connexion 
and artistical arrangement of materials through the 
work. The unhappy imp sentenced by the arch-wizard 
to spin a rope out of the sea-sands succeeded in pro- 
ducing a coherent whole quite as much as Mr. Pearce, 
Mr. Pearce must not consider us unreasonable. We 
have before our eyes the fate of the critic who praised 
Dr. Johnson's Dictionary as amusing, but blamed it as 
unconnected, We know that in estimating the value 
of any literary performance, regard is to be had to the 
nature of the subject, and the avowed object of the 
author. We do not look for pathos in a Latin grammar, 
nor wonder because a treatise on algebra does not 
sparkle with wit; for all this, Mr. Pearce should re- 
member that stones and beams do not make a temple, 
and that history is something more than an “ extensive 
assortment’ of facts. A history which neither records 
the pee of events, nor their inter-dependence ; 
which neither develops the original state of things into 
their later condition, nor accounts for present events by 
tracing them back to their source ; which omits all re- 
ference to the agency of time in modifying the form or 
changing the spirit of institutions, appears to us undc- 
serving of the name, But, besides these general cha- 
racteristics which affect the whole book, there are count- 
less omissions, inaccuracies, and contradictions, which 
admit of no excuse. ‘The Inns of Court and Chan- 
cery,’’ in the words of Lord Coke, ‘do make the most 
famous university for the profession of the law only, or 
of any one human science, that is in the world, and ad- 
vanceth itself before all others, quantum inter viburna 
cupressus.’ And Mr. Pearce quotes many other autho- 
rities to the same effect, pp. 53, 4, 5. ' 

A meagre chapter on the studies pursued in these 
“famous colleges” succeeds. But of the successive 
changes by which these venerable institutions lost the 
character of legal seminaries, and of the relaxations by 
which the severity of ancient discipline was destroyed, 
and the tests of the competency of each candidate aban- 
doned, Mr. Pearce is silent. Yet we have separate 
chapters on the early schools of law—on the constitu- 
tion—on the ancient readings—on the regulations— 
and on the degrees of the Inns of Court. Surely we 
= haa a —_ told that in former times no one 
ri Pred ommgn gin ~y vg see till he had for 
no one was called to the B. l - wd rere f ae 
wih caeee ane ar yaa e had been seven 
to practise until he had ‘Wy : gabe es pa a 5 
three years at the Bar: th ey cay 00 a pag 
bation, by public exer'isee pede rete Fears of pro- 

oy OY public exercises and mootings, the learning 
of each candidate underwent & severe test, and that 
degrees were then as meritoriously earned, as they are 
now indiscriminately bestowed. How far such omis- 
sions accord with Mr. Pearce’s rofession, in his preface, 


that he has “endeavoured to give every authentic parti- 
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cular known relative to the early history of the Inns of 
Court and Chancery,” is not for us to say. 
But inaccuracies and inconsistencies abound even 


upon matters of notoriety. Thus at 401 we are 
told ‘‘ there are no — tests in the Inns of Court.” 
At page 399, we hear that at Gray’s Inn, when a student 
is to be called, the Benchers “‘ cause the oaths of allegi- 
ance and supremacy, or (if he is a Roman Catholic) the 
oath provided for that purpose,” (what purpose?) “ to 
be administered to him; and he is thereupon called to 
the Bar.” At page 398 it is said, that at the Middle 
Temple the student, before being called, is “required ta 
take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy.” From 
this it is to be inferrred, 1st, that these and the Roman 
Catholic oath are not religious tests; 2d, that at Lin- 
coln’s Inn and the Inner rer these oaths are not 
required ; 3d, that at the Middle Temple the oath a 

pointed for Roman Catholics is not used. The fact is, 
that all the Houses alike require Protestants to take- 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and Roman 
Catholies to take the oath appointed for them. By the 
by, Mr. Pearce might have told us when and how the 
call to the Bar became encumbered with these oaths. 

Another glaring instance of inaccuracy is at page 
395, where we start to hear that no one can be admitted 
to the Bar ‘‘ unless he has been five years a student in 
an Inn of Court.” In the very next page, we are in- 
formed that at Lincoln’s Inn, M.A.s and B.L.s of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge may be called at the end of three 

‘ears; and in the next page but one, that at the Inner 
emple, any person who has kept twelve terms may, 
be called in three years. Now, though Mr. Pearce says 
it not, the same is, and has long been, the rule at the 
Middle Temple also. These are strange blemishes in 
a work that claims the merit of * fidelity and accu- 
racy.” 

"Mr. Pearce follows the example of his predecessors, 
in giving us the names of the different buildings in the 
Inns of Court, but he omits that which gives all the 
value to their information, viz. the dates of erection, 
by which the relative antiquity of the edifices and the 
reason of their names is ascertained. But, without 
dwelling longer on these blemishes, we will invite the 
reader’s attention to our author’s accounts of. the 
‘“masques, revels, and entertainments” of the Inns of 
Court. These fill a considerable part of the book, and 
are evidently the favourite topics of the author. We 
will abbreviate the account of one of them as a sample. 
** About All Hallows Tide, in the year 1633,” the Inns 
of Court testified to the King and Queen their “ affection 
and duty .... by the outward and splendid visible testi- 
mony ofa royal masque.” Mr. Pearce tells us ‘it was 
thought that such a demonstration would manifest the 
disapprobation of the four Inns of Court of the conduct 
of Mr. Prynne, who had violently denounced all sucls 
entertainments, in which both the King and Queen had, 
on occasions, taken part; and serve as a refutation of 
his laborious and extraordinary work, Histrio-Mastix, 
which was dedicated ‘ to the Benchers and Students of 
the four Inns of Court, and particularly of Lincoln’s 
Inn.’’’? Committees were formed, and ‘on Candlemas- 
day, in the afternoon,” all met at Ely House, Holborn, 
where the grand committee sat all day. In the evening 
“they began to set forth down Chancery Lane to White- 
hall. The first that marched were twenty footmen in 
scarlet liveries with silver lace,” &c.; ‘‘ after them came 
the marshal, Mr. Darrel, afterwards knighted by the 
King. He was of Lincoln’s Inn, an extraordinary hand- 
some proper gentleman,” &c.; “after him followed one 
hundred gentlemen of the Inns of Court, five-and-twenty 
chosen out of each house of the most proper and hand- 
some young gentlemen.” 

he description of the grand masquers is very 8u- 
perb. After a description of the chariots, &c. “In 
this chariot sat the four grand masquers of Gray’s Inn; 
their habits, doublets, trunkhose, and caps, of most rich 
cloth of tissue, and wrought as thick with silver spangles 
as they could be placed ; large white stockings up te 
their trunkhose, and rich sprigs in their caps, them- 
selves proper and beautiful young gentlemen. * * 
The habits of the sixteen grand masquers were all the 
same, their persons most handsome and lovely, the 
equipage so full of state and height of gallantry, that it 
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never was outdone in one representation mentioned in 
our former stories,” 

We are told that “ the Queen did the honour to 
some of the masquers to dance with them herself, and 
to judge them as good dancers as she ever saw ; and 
the great ladies were very free and civil in dancing 
with all the masquers, as they were taken out by them. 
The expense of the whole amounted to 21,000/. ‘Thanks 
passed afterwards from the Inns of Court to royalty, 
and were reciprocated. Thus, says Whitelocke, whose 
account we have quoted, ‘These dreams passed, and 
these pomps vanished.’ ”’ 

Our author gives us two or three hints by which we 
may see that, however highly the societies were fa- 
voured, they did not always escape the proverbial 
shoals and quicksands which beset a court. Thus, at 
this ag masque, we are told, ‘‘ was one Mr. Read of 
Gray’s Inn, whom all the women and some men cry’d 
up for as handsome a man as the Duke of Buckingham. 
They were all well used at court by the King and 
Queen, and no disgust given them. Only this one acci- 
dent fell: Mr. May of Gray’s Inn, a fine poet, he who 
translated Lucan, came athwart my Lord Chamberlain 
in the banqueting-house, and he broke his staff over 
his shoulder, not knowing who he was.” ‘In 1612, 
10 James I., Mr. Edward Hawley, of Gray’s Inn, com- 
ing to court one day, Maxwell (a Scotsman) led him out 
of a room by a black string which he wore in his ear, a 
fashion then much in use; but this had like to have 
cost warm blood.” Another passage shews the Templars 
in not the most dignified light. ‘‘On Shrove Tuesday 
night the King and the Lords performed their masque. 
The Templars were invited, and well placed. They 
have found a new way of letting them in by a turning 
chair ; besides, they let in none but such as have tickets 
sent to them beforehand, so now the keeping of the 
door is no trouble.’’ 

Mr. Pearce concludes his chapter on the masques by 
telling us, ‘‘Soon after these levities....a morose 
fanaticism obtained ascendancy, and acts of Parliament 
were passed suppressing stage-plays, which were de- 
nounced as ‘ the very pompes of the divell.’ ” 





Grammaire Musicale, ou Introduction a tous les Sol- 
Seges ; ouvrage instructif et amusant. Par J. Mar- 
tin d’Angers. Paris: au Bureau Central de Mu- 
sique. (Musical Grammar, &e.) London, Balliére. 


CoMMEND us to a Frenchman for making all things 
amusing. Oh, that we had a little of the mirth that 
dwells on the other side of the Channel, to shake us out 
of our cares and our- gravities! ’Tis said that Dean 
Swift could write finely, even upon such an unpromising 
subject as a broomstick. Here, then, is M. Martin, of 
Augers, drawing forth food for smiles from the Gamut 
and the Diatonic Seale. Do, re, mi, fa, actually be- 
comes entertaining in his hands. See how the “* Cha- 
pel-master of the Royal Parish of St. Germain-l’Aux- 
errois, Professor and Organist at the Royal College of 
St. Louis,” opens up his subject, and entices young 
ladies and their mammas to the dull, dry matter of 
musical notation, and the mysteries of keys and trans- 
positions : 

** Smooth for a moment thy severe brow, stern critic; re- 
member that thou art addressing the fairest half of the human 
race ; let thy words be tender as the morning dew, and delicate 
as the heart and ears of thy readers. 

‘* Young mothers of families, I am about to discourse with 

ou on the musical education of your charming little daughters ; 
i am going to bring you practical advice, the fruit of long 
experience : may | be so happy as to interest you, and to aid 
in increasing the happiness of your dear pupils !’’ 

And thus does M. Martin from time to time en- 
liven his discourse ; now with a sentimental rapture, 
now with a tale or anecdote, now with a fragment of 
sound advice, now with the expressions of all a French- 


man’s politeness and devotion to the “ fairer half of the — 


world.” All this, however, is but the ornamental por- 
tion of the Grammaire Musicale. We are bound to say 
that it contains as much solid stuff as the most solemn 
and stately of English musical grammars, and that it is 
far more scientifically povrcad and more intelligibly 


expounded, than the majority which have come under 
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our notice. It really is, what 1t pretends to be, a very 
useful guide to parents and teachers who wish to ex- 
plain the elements of the musical art to their children 
and scholars. One or two points it also contains which 
are not commonly met with in English books, such as 


the description of 2. time,—a measure little known, but 


striking and effective when judiciously employed. 

The least satisfactory portion is that which treats un 
the clefs and their signatures. This is, indeed, gene- 
rally the weak point in all the books we have seen; 
and many is the Juckless child whose brains have been 
puzzled hopelessly in the attempt to understand why 
the. note which means C in one clef should mean D in 
another, and E in a third. There are, indeed, so few 
amateurs who seem to have a clear idea of the meaning, 
use, and origin of all this apparent mystification, that 
we shall venture upon a few words of explanation, 
which, we think, will make the matter plain to those 
who may care to understand it. 

The musical staff, then, is, in its origin, the diagram 
on which are marked certain figures, which represent 
the whole compass of sounds which can be produced by 
the human voice. It takes in both the male and the 
female voice az once, only omitting those sounds which 
are within the compass of a few rare or highly culti- 
vated organs. Here it is before us, complete :— 
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Here are eleven parallel lines. The dots, or notes, 
which are placed on those lines, or in the spaces between 
them, represent the sounds which are produced by the 
bass, the baritone, the tenor, the counter-tenor or alto, 
the mezzo-soprano, the soprano, and the treble voices. 
The common staff, with its various clefs,—treble-clef, 
bass-clef, tenor-clet, &c.,—is nothing but one portion of 
this complete staff, cut off from the rest, according to 
the compass of the voice whose sounds it is intended to 
express, without the slightest alteration of the original 
meaning of any one of the dots, or notes. The same 
line, whose dot represents C in one of these clefs, is 
still the C line; the C is only apparently transferred 
from one place to another. 

On the middle line in the whole eleven is placed one 
partieular C, which is thence called middle C, aud not 
(as some people fancy) because it comes about the 
middle of the keys of the vianoforte ! 

Now, then, to exemplify and prove this. Take the 
Jive middle lines from the whole, cutting off the superflu- 
ous three at the top and at the bottom, and we have the 














alto or counter-tenor clef, —~—~—~~—————-— ¥ 
as itis commonly written; 2 —=3 
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the note C is placed. It 


then stands thus :— 


This takes in the average range of the alto or counter- 
tenor voice, with the exception of an ovcasional note or 
two above or below the five lines. 

To shew the tenor-clef, which is designed to express 
the notes that lie in the compass of a voice a little lower 
in pitch than the alto, an additional line must naturally 
be taken in below that which suits the alto range, while 


one at the top may be ~—~—~~~—~~~—~~—~—-~- r 
omitted. This gives us the — —— 
common tenor-clef; the 








note C, and consequently 
all the notes, really re- 
maining unchanged ; thus: 
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1 ~ To take in the range of the baritone voce, we de- 


scend another line lower. This would throw the sig- 
nature # representing the note C on the top line; 


bat custom, in this case, has determined on putting 
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another mark or device on that line which represents F. 
Observe, however, that the meaning of each line and 


space remains unchanged ; 
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representing F, being the gat Sreraraln 
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We now take the upper portion of the whole staff, 
for the voices of women; the compass of the alto be- 
longing both to male and female voices, and being called 
contr’ alto when it belongs to a woman. 
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wards in the diagram; and 
is v ritten thus: 


The treble voice, the highest of all, takes the five 
upper lines of the whole eleven. Here, however, the 
line which represents C being excluded, another device 
must be introduced, to shew what notes are appropri- 


ated to the various lines. The signature é repre- 
senting the G immediately 

above middle C, is, there- 
fore, placed on the G line ; 
the meaning of each line 
being still unchanged ; and 
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And thus the mystery disappears. There is neither 
transposition, nor useless variety of notation, nor any 
hidden secret, the property only of the learned. The 
whole thing is a simple affair—a device to give every 
sound of the human voice its own fixed and unchanging 
representative on paper. Five lines alone are chosen 
out, because the use of the entire eleven would render 
it almost impossible for the eye to detect the exact 
places of all the notes with sufficient rapidity for per- 
formance ; 
an occasional ledger-line, include all the sounds which 
are within the compass of the average voices of a man, 
a woman, or a child. 

We have given all this disquisition at some little 
length, because we do not remember ever to have seen 
the matter fully stated in any published book or trea- 
tise on music. They all pre-suppose a larger amount 
of knowledge in the learner than is actually possessed. 
And now that the divine art is rapidly finding new cul- 
tivators in almost every family in the land, it is of so 
much importance that the elements of musical reading 
should be disentangled of all imaginary difficulties and 
iysteries, that we have ventured a little out of our 
common path to give a hint or two, which, we trust, 


will not be unwelcome to some few of the musical 
readers of the Rambler. 


Rambles in the Romantic Regions of the Hartz Moun- 
fams, Saron Switzerland, We. By H. C. Andersen. 
From the original Danish, with the Author’s sanc- 
tion, by Charles Beckwith. London, Bentley. 

As @ mere tour, there is little enough in this book ; but 

the admirers of Hans Christian Andersen will not expect 
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and because five lines, with the addition of | 
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from him the graphic details and new facts which 


to characterise the works of travellers who pub 
their observations for the benefit of the world. It wil] 


be read for the sake of a fresh picture of the author’s 
mind and feelings in new scenes and under new qr. 
cumstances. As such, the Rambles will not disappoint 
those who enjoy the perfect good-humour and beneyo. 
lence of spirit which overflow in all the 8 writings, 
He here rambles on, from Lubeck to Hamburg, from 
Hamburg to Brunswick, Goslar and the Brocken, 
thence to Eisleben, Leipsic, and Dresden ; making an 
excursion to Bohemia, and winding up with Berlin and 
Spandau. Every where he is the same kind-hearted 
gossipper, with nothing very profound in his thou 
and fancies ; ever cheerful, though with a slight tinge 
of sadness ; ever loving to communicate his sentiments 
and feelings, with just enough self-complacency and 
delight in the display to make us wish these defects 
away, without absolutely destroying the charm of sin- 
cerity and simplicity. 

Here and there, he gives us a story or a legend, 
told in his own peculiar way, though, to our taste, not 
always with success, and oceasionally very mal-d- 
pos, and with some little leaning to the spirit of book- 
making. Fragments of verse are also scattered up and 
down the pages, though not profusely. Indeed, the 
volume is just such as to take a creditable place among 
the books of the season, without either adding to or 
detracting from the fame of its author, 

But what is the meaning of the biographical sketch 
of the sculptor Thorwaldsen, appended to the Rambles? 
There is no indication of its presence on the title-page, 
nor does it even pretend to be the production of An- 
dersen. Was it merely put in to eke out 251 pages of 
Andersen to 312 pages of book? 

But we must extract a few passages here and there, 
to let Andersen speak for himself. To such as think 
that kindliness of heart, a fortunate lot, and a literary 
poetic taste, are enough in themselves to ensure happi- 
ness and true peace, we commend the following little 
confession : 

‘* To be in a strange haste with every thing, is, in reality, 
my chief characteristic! The more interesting a book is, the 
more do I hasten to read it through, that I may at once get 
the whole impression of it: even in my travels it is not that 
which is present that pleases me; I hasten after something 
new, in order to come to something else. Every night when I 
lie down to rest, I hanker after the next day, wish that it was 
here, and, when it comes, it is still a distant future that occu- 
pies me. Death itself has in it something mY oy oy me— 
something glorious, because a new world will then be opened 
tome. What can it in reality be that my uneasy self hastens 
after ? 

‘* Fresh with life, and glorious, stood Nature’s vernal green 
around us, and breathed gladness and quiet, whilst there lay, 
as it were, a dark veil over my heart; yet, thought I, why 
envy the fresh variegated flowers? Let them exhale their 
perfume, they will in a few months be withered: the well that 
now bubbles so merrily, passes away into the sea; and the sea 
itself, that swells so in its greatness, will evaporate. Let the 
sun play with his hot beams; he also,—the heavens, —will 
grow old as a raiment, when my heart, which now melts with 
sadness over its own dreams, will exult in its ascending flight 


towards infinity !”’ 


Here is a pleasing picture of one of the great men 
of Germany, Ludwig Tieck. Andersen was introduced 
to him by Dahl, in whose company also he visited the 
great Dresden gallery, and with whom he acknowledged 
the beauty of the celebrated Madonna. 


** At seven in the evening I went, with Dahl and the two 
young Norwegians, to visit the poet who stands next to Géethe 
in age, worth, and estimation amongst his countrymen — Ger- 
many’s Tieck. The room we were ushered into was not large. 
Here the family sat around the tea-table with a number of 
strangers, mostly foreigners. Dahl presented the two Nor- 
wegians and myself to him as his countrymen, and the poet 
gave us a hearty welcome. 

‘* What expression was there not in his look! I have 
never seen a more open face. The tone of his voice was 80 
good-natured; and when one looked in his large clear eyes, 
there was a feeling of confidence towards him. Jt was not 
poet that I loved—the man himself now became dear to 
He was just as I had pictured him to myself when I read 
* Elves ;’ but my dreams have so often proved false, 


his 
I 


sometimes could not help thinking, ‘ In reality he is, perhaps, 
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a stiff courtier,’ and this would have repulsed me quite. Such 
is, also, my conception of Géethe, and this overcame my desire 
to see that great poet, who, I imagine, rises in his it gene 
deur when one sees him, like the church-towers, at a distance. 
This is not the case with Tieck; if one has been with him for 
half an hour, one forgets the poet for the man, 

‘* Tieck is very fond of Holberg, whose works he has in an 
old German translation, from which he sometimes reads aloud 
to his friends, and that excellently. That evening I heard him 
read the second part of Shakspeare’s ‘ Henry the Fourth.’ 
He does not name the characters when reading, but he plays 
every part so well that one can tell directly who it is. The 
comic scenes, in particular, he gave in a masterly manner ; 
and it was impossible to resist laughing at Falstaff and Dame 
Quickly. * * * 

** What shall I say first about the great productions that 
made the deepest impression on me; yet, can there be a ques- 
tion? Raphael’s ‘ Madonna!’ I hurried through the rooms 
in search of this painting, and when I stood before it, it did 
not surprise me at all. It appeared to me as a friendly female 
face, but not more beautiful than many I had seen. Is this 
the world’s far-famed picture? thought I, and wished to be 
surprised on seeing it, but it remained the same. It even ap- 
peared to me that-several paintings of the Madonna, several 
female faces here in the gallery, were far prettier. I returned 
to them again, but then the veil fell from my eyes; they now 
appeared to me as painted human faces, for I had seen the 
divine one itself. I again stood before her, and then I first 
felt the endless truth and glory in this picture. There is 
nothing in it that strikes, nothing that blinds, but the more 
attentively one regards her and the infant Jesus, the more 
divine do they become. Such a superhuman child like face 
is not found in woman, and yet it is pure nature. It appeared 
to me as if every pious, innocent girl’s face had some resem- 
blance to this, but that this was the ideal after which the others 
strove. Not love, but adoration, called forth that look. It 
now became intelligible to me how a rational Catholic can 
kneel to an image. It is not the colours on the canvass that 
he worships, it is the spirit, the divine spirit that reveals itself 
here in a corporeal form to the bodily eye, whilst the power- 
ful tones of the organ peal above him and chase away the dis- 
cords of the soul, so that there becomes harmony between the 
earthly and eternal. 

‘* Time has paled the colours of the painting, but yet all 
the figures seem to live: the great halo of angels’ heads be- 
hind develope themselves more and more, and in the look of 
the infant Jesus we see the whole grand expression comprised. 
Such a look, such a wise eye is not to be found in any child; 
and yet here it is natural childishness that seizes so powerfully 
onus. And then the angel children below ;—they stand as a 
beautiful type of earthly innocence; the younger look forward 
in childish calmness, whilst the elder raise their eyes to hea- 
venly figures above them. This single picture would make the 
gallery famous, just as it has been sufficient to make its master 
immortal.”’ 


In company with this we must give the parting 
scene with Teck, wondering whether any of Andersen’s 
English friends bade him adieu with a true German 
kiss. 

‘‘ T now went to take leave of Dahl, who gave me some 
drawings and a sketch in oil, that I might be able to say I had 
something he had painted. ‘ Next summer,” said he, ‘ I shall 
certainly visit Denmark, and see all friends and acquaintances ;’ 
he then shook hands with me as a ‘ live-well!’ saying, ‘ That 
is in Danish; and that,’ added he, es he kissed me on the 
cheek, ‘ is in German !’ 

‘* I could not just now bid farewell to Tieck. I was 
obliged to walk about in the open air until the particoloured 
pictures round about again began to reflect themselves in the 
heart and mind ; for these worldly pictures are like the sea in 
a storm, no star can be reflected there; but when one sees the 
green coasts, and the every-day life’s red-roofed houses shew 
themselves on the surface, then it is quiet again. 

‘* Tieck received me in his study, and looked so heartily 
in my face with his large wise eyes, that I made myself strong 
again, for I felt a lately suppressed sadness creeping over me 
with renewed power. He shewed much kindness towards me, 
praised what things he knew of mine, and, as I had no album 
with me, he wrote on a loose sheet of paper the following lines 
in remembrance of himself : 

Gertenten Sie aud in ter Ferne meiner; wante(n Sie wolge- 
mith und Sciter auf tem Wege tee Poefte fort, ten Sie fo fhhon 
und muthig betreten haben. Berlicren Sie nicht ten Murh, wenn 
niichterne Aritit Sie argern wil. Griiien Sie und bal? cinmal 
friid) gejund und reidpbegabt von ten Dtujen nah Deutidlant 
gurid. Shr wabrec Freund; ~ 

Preiten, t. 10 te Junius, 1831.* 


© “ Remember me also at a distance: may you wander, elevated 
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“Lutwig Tiect — 
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** I bade him farewell. No stranger saw us, and therefore 
I feared not to give vent-éo my feelings. He pressed me to 
his bosom, predicted a forturmte career for me as a poet, and 
certainly thought that I was a far better man than | am; 
His kiss glowed on my brow: I know not what I felt, but I 
loved all mankind. ‘ May I, if for only once, as a poet,’ 


_ thought I, ‘ be able to present something to the world whereby 


I may shew the great poet that he did not make a mistake in 
his estimation of the stranger !"’ 


The painful and objectionable portion of some of 
Andersen's writings arises from that strange senti- 
mental religion, bordering occasionally on profaneness, 
which he shares with too many of the litterateurs and 
writers not only of England and Germany, but of the 
en part of Europe. It is not Pantheism, it is not 

eism, it is not Protestantism, it is not intidelity or 
scofting ; but yet there is a certain repulsive mixture of 
the religious and the profane, of the Catholic and the 
anticatholic, of the religion of Jesus Christ with the 
religion of this world, which repeatedly obtrudes itself 
on us, and makes us regret that one so amiable, upright, 
and gifted, should not be wise enough to seek tor his 
notions of religious truth in those definite doctrines 
which it has pleased the Almighty to reveal, and should 
be unable to recognise the indefeasible right of such 
a revelation to the absolute control of a man’s whole 
nature and existence. We give one or two strange 
passeges, in which this irreligious religion peeps out 
too plainly to be overlooked : 

‘* From St. Mary’s Church I went out into God's great 
church, which is of far greater magnitude; that is an arch! it 
preaches when all else is still. The houses on both sides of the 
street appeared to me to be rows of pews, like bought or 
rented family-pews, where even the domestics had their places. 
A thunder-cloud, which had drawn up over us, began its sermon 
in the mean time; it was short, yet there was much in that 
speech. ad ° ° 

‘** Luther!’ says Jean Paul, ‘ thou resemblest the fall of 
the Rhine! How mightily dost thon storm and thunder! 
But as the rainbow hovers immovably on its stream, so rests 
also the bow of grace, peace with God and man, in thy breast : 
thou shakest only thy earth, but not thy heaven !’ 

‘* This is poetically fine; but yet there lay something in 
the tone and the expression with which the old man said to his 
wife, of Luther, ‘ That was a man!’— something far greater, 
more just and sublime. I believe that Jean Paul himself 
would have said the same thing if he had heard the old man. 

** Luther !—‘ that was a man /’—therefore he broke the 
yoke of popedom, and therefore he sang— 

Wer nidt liebt Wein, Weiber und Geiang, 

Der bleibt cin Rare fein Leben lang !* 
Therefore he threw the inkstand at the head of the Prince of 
Darkness ; for, as a German poet (I think it is Borne) says: 
* Writing-ink and printing-ink are the best weapons to use 


| against the devil; they will in time chase him entirely from 


the world.’’’ 


Monastic Remains. By Joseph Potter, Architect. 
Folio, plates. London, Weale. 
Architectural Parallels. By Edmund Sharpe, M.A., 
Architect. Parts I. to X. Folio. London, Van Voorst. 
THEsE two works may almost be called rival publica- 
tions, from their being not only contemporary, but 
devoted to the very same laudable object, that of res- 
cuing from threatened annihilation the remains of tho 
many beautiful monastic edifices which still exist in 
this country. 

Many years ago, when the love of Gothic archi- 
tecture was less extensively spread than it is at present 
in the minds of educated men, an ardent wish was felt 
by those who saw with regret these old ruins crum- 
blin yearly away in silent decay, that some effort 
should be made to perpetuate, by means of measured 
drawings, the comparatively little that did still sur- 
vive. That effort has been made with no less spirit 
than scientific and artistic skill; and the results are 
before us in the two valuable works specified above. 


with joy, and happy in mind, on the path of poesy, which you have 
begun so fairly and courageously. Let not your spirits sink when 
te criticism vexes you. us soon a grecting, healthy aad 
ichly gifted ; send a greeting from the Muses back to Gouany. 
Your true Friend, 
* Dresden, June 10th, 1831." 


* “ He who loves not wine, women, and rong, 
Will be a fool his whole life long.” 
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Mr. Potter’s work contains plans and drawings in 4 
detail of Buildwas Abbey, in Shropshire, and Tintern 
Abbey, in Monmouthshire. The accuracy with which 
the minutest parts have been laid down by measure- 
ment, and the exceedingly interesting character of the 
buildings, especially the latter, which he has thus illus- 
trated. render his work one of the most important con- 
tributions to architectural science which the present 
age has produced. We very deeply regret to hear, 
that a want of sufficient support has caused so very 
valuable a work to be suspended at an early period of 
its promising career, ; 

Mr. Sharpe has extended his work to ten parts. 
The drawings are lithographic, and exhibit sections, 
elevations, and perspective views of the buildings, both 
in their present dilapidated state and in their pertect 
condition, so far as their restoration has been justified 
by actual data of existing remains. Parts and com- 
partments of two nearly coeval buildings are occasion- 
ally contrasted in one and the same plate, to illustrate 
the progressive developments of the Gothic styles. 
The series is highly interesting ; and it is difficult to 
say whether this or Mr. Potter’s deserves the greater 
praise. The latter is more complete in details, the 
furmer in its recovering so much of what must have 
been from the little that now is. 

For example: of Byland Abbey there remains but 
the west front, the north wall of the nave aisle, a 
corner of the south transept, and the lower part of two 
or three of the main columns, lately disinterred from 
heaps of accumulated rubbish. From a triforium shaft 
and capital, part of a clerestory arcade, and a few over- 
hanging fragments of arch-stones here and there, Mr. 
Sharpe has restored (and with certainty) the entire 
nave of this most stately church, the ruins of which 
are now so small, that a few more years of neglect 
and havoe would have almost obliterated them. 

Of all the abbeys, Tintern is justly considered the 
most beautiful ruin, from the combined effect of roman- 
tic situation and architectural grandeur, This ruin 
has been given in both the works before us, but by 
far the most fully in Mr. Potter's. 

No building in the United Kingdom exhibits more 
perfect detail of the Geometric-Decorated age than 
this. The mouldings especially are of surpassing rich- 
ness and purity, and present a very curious and exten- 
sive study of the mediate forms between Early English 
and Decorated work, although more nearly approach- 
ing to the former. The church is said to have been 
erected about 1280,—a period when, as is now fully 
ascertained, architecture had made very considerable 
advances in the development of the Decorated style. 
‘The west window is a most curious example of a vast 
geometric design, blending pure Early English detail 
with the true Decorated principles of composition. 
The great east window Mr. Sharpe has restored in his 
drawing, from the small remains of tracery which still 
hang aloft from the soffit of the main arch. Both of 
these shew the gigantic size which windows attained 
almost as soon as the lancets were supplanted by com- 
binations of many lights under one comprising arch. 
Similar windows, but still earlier in date, exist at 
Netley Abbey, and the west front of Binham Abbey, 
Nortolk. The fact is, the Early English architects 
constructed these great windows as early as 1250 at 
least. It Was at this point that Gothic ‘architecture, 
properly speaking, arose in its full glory. The Lancet 
style preceding it knew of nothing beyond the single 
light, which is merely the elongated Romanesque win- 
dow with a pointed arch in the head. 

Of the pointed Norman (for so it should be called) 
Buildwas Abbey is one of the best existing specimens. 
It is said to have been built as early as 1135, but it is 
difficult to believe that this date applies to some parts, 
such as the windows with banded shafts and floriated 
capitals, even though the slightly-pointed pier-arches, 
ourmounted by semicircular clerestory windows, may 
meg Bed referred to that date. This example, and 
the Similar ove of Fountaine Abbey, chews the error 
pointed aan hentnadinnate led - pee pte 
Bethle ste: the — bee . the formation of the 
half a anise iy eing, that it was in use for 

) east before a particular application 











of it (i.e. to vaulting) led to the development of the 
ly English, commonly so called. 

Of the pure Lancet style (which we may fix within 
the limits 1200-40) Croxden Abbey, in Staffordshire, is 
one of the finest specimens extant. The lancet win- 
dows in the west front and the south transept are 
exceedingly fine from their very lofty proportions. 
Neither this nor Battle Abbey, near Hastings, seem 
to be as well known as they deserve. The refectory 
of the latter is one of the largest and boldest examples. 
of this kind of building in existence, and of the t 
Early English character. Beneath it is a magnificent 
vaulted apartment, the roof of which, with its quadri- 
partite groining, springs from cylindrical columns of 
solid Purbeck marble. 

None of the dismantled abbey churches remain so 
nearly entire as Tintern. With the exception of the 
central tower, and the greater part of the window tra- 
cery, the whole shell, even to the gables, still exists, 
Mr. Potter’s work is in fact a series of working draw- 
ings of the entire structure, from which it might be 
exactly reproduced were it to be pu'led down :9- 
morrow. 

Exalted, indeed, must have been the genius, and 
ardent the piety, of the founders and builders of these 
extraordinary piles. Their piety is undeniably set 
forth in the fact, that the church was invariably the 
largest, finest, costliest editice of the whole conventual 
group, the nucleus around which dormitory, refectory, 
and the numerous minor offices were congregated, and 
by which they were overshadowed. 

May the old architecture come back again, and 
bring with it some of the old spirit that quickened it 
into such glorious life! At present we can only imi- 
tate; but even this we must do with understanding 
and due discretion, For our architects are apt to 
forget, that by the very fact of copying their prede- 
cessors of the middle ages, they become most unlike 
them in that particular circumstance which is the life 
and soul of all material art, the principle on which it 
is carried on. The present generation endeavours to 
recover, like a dead language or a lost science, what 
the men of old exercised as a living, progressive, self- 
developing thing. We have, indeed, the body, de- 
cayed and worn out as it is, but they had the spirit 
which quickened it. It is a mistake to suppose that 
that spirit was identical with, or even the necessary 
result of, the medigval faith. The two things are 
quite distinct in themselves, as is evident from the 
fact that we retain the latter, while we had utterly lost, 
and are now only recovering, the former. 

Gothic architecture was immediately and essen- 
tially suspended by the dissolution of the Freemasons, 
in whose hands it was vested like a vast monopoly, 
rather than by the rupture in the unity of the Chris- 
tian church which took place in the sixteenth century. 
Without such an organised system as that wonderful 
confraternity supplied, no amount of religious feeling 
or enthusiastic faith could have achieved the great 
ecclesiastical works of the middle ages, because (as 
at present) it would have been unable, so to speak, 
to embody itself in any definite, methodical, scientific 
way. At the present time, a single individual, or at 
most five or six men, of eminent genius, supply a want, 
and, as it were, a vacuum in the department of eccle- 
siastical art which was unknown and unfelt in the days 
of the Freemasons. Our bond of unity, so far as it 
exists, in giving the preference to a particular style, 
is nothing more than a common consent to admire and 
copy their works. What, indeed, but a kind of rivalry 
to be foremost in reviving a lost art could now ensure 
any thing like an agreement or uniformity in building 
and decorating churches? Where each one strives to 
be the best copyist of an existing model, it is obvious 
that at least a very close approximation to uniformity 
will be the result. 

But this uniformity is a totally different thing from 
that which formerly prevailed through the influence 
of co-operation and the restrictions of actual rule. It 
1s Just as different as the voluntary and independent 
yg “g of five or six fellows of colleges to imitate 
the old monastic life would be from the working of 


an actual religious community living under the ancient 
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rule. In the one case monasticism is a thing extinct, 
or at least merely traditionary, in the other it is a 
living reality. So it is with modern church-building ; 
the selection of a style is arbitrary, and it is only to a 
rey movement and a kind of fashion (induced no 

oubt by the best feelings of love and reverence for 
the mighty past) that we owe the improved character 
and furniture of the churches which we see rising every 
where around us. : 

Of the history, organisation, rules, and craft of the 
ancient Freemasons next to nothing is known. But 
we cannot contemplate their works without being filled 
with amazement at the perfection of a system which 
for many centuries together could cover the face of 
Europe with buildings, wherein every detail was, for 
the time being, in the strictest unison ; a system under 
which every advancement and improvement of the art 
was spread simultaneously, and adopted unanimously 
by the working thousands throughout a wide continent. 

Not but that Christian architecture had national 
developments, or rather, perhaps, took national direc- 
tions, according to climate, material, and other exter- 
nal circumstances. For instance, the Early English, 
and the contemporaneous continental Geometric-De- 
corated, our Perpendicular, and the gorgeous Flam- 
boyant of our neighbours, are instances of these diverg- 
ing tendencies, though all are essentially subordinate 
to one rule, and evidently animated by one spirit. 

We may, perhaps, at the present time be said to 
have taken up, and to be restoring to its former life, a 
dropped or suspended art at the point where it suddenly 
ceased its vital functions ; or rather, perhaps, where it 
first exhibited symptoms of losing its healthy action. For 
the genius and good sense of Mr. Pugin and our other 
best architects are fully alive to the fact, that mere an- 
tiquarianism can never produce satisfactory results ; but 
that every style of architecture, to be successful, must 
be regularly progressive, adopting constructive and 
artistic improvements as they are found out, and accom- 
modating itself to the wants and requirements which 
may arise. We must not merely re-produce, but we 
must re-animate. Ina word, we must recal the spirit 
of ancient art rather than the mere forms in which 
we find it exhibited in the ancient works. 

Those forms may or may not be suitable for all 
cur present uses, whereas they were developed simply 
because they were suitable to the times which gave 
them birth. To go forward, and not backwards, must 
be our aim in this as in every other practical matter ; 
for herein consists the real difference between a dead 
thing of the past and a living thing of our own times 
and circumstances. 

It is thus only that the revival of Gothic art can 
gain a steady and increasing hold over the minds of 
men. A mere imitation of an old building, without 
regard to the convenience and use of modern occu- 
vants, is the greatest absurdity imaginable ; and it is 

y producing such servile copies of antiquity that 
some few architects may be said to have done great 
harm to the cause which they intended to advance ; for 
the more practical and less enthusiastic of mankind 
thereby contract dislikes and prejudices, which the mis- 
management, and not the real unsuitableness of the 
style, has caused them to entertain. 





A Bowl of Punch. By Albert Smith. Illustrated by 
Henning, Hine, and Sala. London, Bogue. 
WE are getting surfeited with books of jokes; they 
come too thick, and in too large quantities to be di- 
estible. We shall soon be afflicted with an intellectual 
yspepsia of the most uncomfortable species. A few 
pages, or a chapter or two, or an occasional burst of 
un, is all very well and very welcome; but it is too 
bad when jests come in volumes. They are then so 
manifestly elaborated with painful toil, that we pity the 
r authors, but cannot laugh. 
The Bowl of Punch on our table before us might 
have passed muster, had we been called to sip it in wine- 
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piece is delicious. The best thing the Gutta Percha 
soles ever did, was to suggest this comicality. We hardly 
know what to quote as a specimen; but the following 
may suffice. It is from a few examples of *‘ comico- 
graphy,” or morceauz in the various English styles of 
writing :— 

** The early English, or Chaucerian style.—Chaucer flou- 
rished—a rare thing for poets to do at all times—towards the 
end of the fifteenth century. In his time it was considered a 
piece of exquisite humour to play off allusions to the church, 
and those belonging to it; and on sport of this kind they 
would write a bit of fun as follows : — 

* With hym ther was ye Dene of Westministere, 
That hadde ye olde worlde monsters maken clere, 
And wold wel talke of byegone bestes of myghte, 
And swymminge snakys icthyosauri hight. 

He cold wel showe ye forme of fish uncouthe, 
And mammothe eke, dydde hee but see a toothe, 
And also was hee a right pious manne 

And goodlie, ere hee to be Dene beganne, 

And didde ye Deluge knowe and eke Noah, 
From writ as welle as from his fossille store, 
And ever were hee wente was ryght wellcom,” 


‘* The Stewart style, prevalent and vastly popular about 
the latter end of the seventeenth century. This school was of 
an agreeable conceit, as will be seen. We take the following 
from Pepys's Diary :—‘ November 5. ‘lo-day I did wear my 
wrapper of sad-coloured Tweed, pleasant to behold; wherein 
my wife sayde I looked marvellously well. I did don my 
gossamer hat with the black band, and my new pourpoint of 
Corazza ; and thus I did go gravely to the Mall, where Will 
Mercer did challenge me to play at odd man. | did win vjd., 
which made great sport.’ * © * 

‘* From the ninth volume of the Spectator, which was never 
published, we extract the following light article, which appears 
to have reference to some character well known about town at 
the period : 

* *No, 636.) Sarunpay, Jaxvary I, 1715. 
* Ubicumque Gentium.’—Cic. 

* Go where you will, a gent you're sure to meet.’—Ourselves. 
Cynthio is an individual whose physiognomy is familiar to 
all the taverns and playhouses of the metropolis, He affects 
the airs of a fine gentleman as well as the dress, but has not 
the semblance of either in reality. Slang and witless noise is 
better understood by him than good English or politeness. 
His pretensions to distinction are small, but yet he bears him- 
self as if the whole place belonged to him. As the varieties of 
curs are distinguished by their paws, so is Cynthio usually 
recognised by his hands; the coarseness of which no means 
short of gloves will disguise. He smokes in public resorts, 
and would on no account quit the play without lighting a 
cheroot by the last gas-light on the stairs ; nor in this does he 
demand the permission of the other visitors. The ring and 
turf are to him matters of the deepest moment ; and he talks, 
in company, of fighting-men and horses as the most important 
topics. He also has language of his own—the appeasement of 
thirst he calls ‘a drain ;’ with him anything super-excellent is 
‘ stunning ;’ an approximation to the prevailing style in the 
fashion of a garment he denominates ‘ the cheese ;’ and with 
him ‘a party’ does not signify more than one. He is par- 
ticular in strangely cut coats of stranger fabric, which he dig- 
nifies by aristocratic names; and when he walks abroad {n 
them in fashionable places, he affects to be doing what he ex- 

resses by a word synonymous with the gradual extension of 
Bulk. But although my friend Will Honeycomb is particular 
in dress, he does not know the names of the coats in question ; 
and yet we consider him as the finer gentleman of the two, as 
from polite manners he certainly must be.’ 

‘* We now come to the age of those jocular pocket-books 
and magazines which contained all that was comical at that 
period. We have now before us 

THE LADIEs’ OWN MEMORANDUM-BOOK; 
or, Daily Pocket Journal for the year 1768, being Bissextile, 
or Leap Year ; and the 17th of the New Style now used in 
Great Britain. The latter phrase is no longer used commonly. 
The ‘ Gent’s New Style’ is the only one popularly known, 
and generally refers to boots and ties, instead of years and 
calendars. ‘This is a most diverting miscellany, which at the 
present day would have run us hard, both in illustration and 
writing. e extract the following from twenty-four 
NEW COUNTRY DANCES, 
as danced at Bath and other polite resorts. 
‘ The Walbrook Folly. 


First man casts up one, and carries on one to the bottom 


gen at decent intervals ; but taken in the bowl it is | of the figure. 


at and spiritless; it wants spicé, it wants lemon, it +— 


part | again. 


wants eau-de-vie. The cuts are good, and the best 


of the whole ; that especially which forms the frontis- 


Then crosses over, comes back, up the middle and down 
Casts up agsin, and then hands round—no receipt.’ 
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‘ Lord Brougham’s Farourite. 
First man foots it, and changes his side. 
Foots it, and comes to his own side again. 
Sets to contrary corners, and turns. 
Four-sided reel.” ”’ 





Brief Notices. 
Sights in Italy: with some Account of the Present State of 
Music end the sister Arts in that Country. By William 

Gardiner. Longmans 
Every now and then somebody or other writes a book which 
makes one open one’s eyes with amazement. Some hitherto 
unknown light of the world publishes an epic in twelve books ; 
or gives a bird's-eye view of the customs, religion, and domes- 
tie life of Italy, taken from an Alpine peak; or discourses 
solemnly on matters which were known to our great-grand- 
mothers, as if they were truths just brought to light by his 
singular penetration ; till the luckless reader marvels where the 
writer could have vegetated for the last half century, or how 
his friends could have been so foolish as to let him put his 
lucubrations into print. Mr. Gardiner’s Sights in Italy is a 
book of the last class that we have specified. Were it not for 
its flippancy on religious subjects, and the exploded follies it 
retails on Italy and the Italians, we should have been disposed 
to have let it pass with a smile at the exquisite simplicity which 
nrust have prompted its publication. 

Its author is literally nearly eighty years of age, and having 
just completed a tour in the old track, he forthwith writes and 
prints a book to express his surprise and disappointment at 
finding that the music of Italy is not just what it was some 
fifty or sixty years ago. The rest of the book is made up of 
details of what he saw, or fancied he saw, comprising just that 
kind of information which we remember to have learnt when 
we were between ten and twelve years old. Besides this, he 
has put into his octavo nearly forty pieces of engraved music, 
thrust in here and there from the beginning to the end, without 
rhyme or reason, and comprising such charming novelties as 
the Marseillaise, a Minuet of Haydn's, a bit of the Overture to 
Semiramide, Vadasi via di qua, and other such compositions, 
entirely unknown to the barbarous English public. In short, 
the thing is as worthless, superficial, and foolish an affair, as 
ever made pretence to be a book of travels. 





The Fables of AEsop. A New Version. By the Rev. T. James. 
With Illustrations by J. Tenniel. Murray. 

Here is a book of another stamp, though the subject-matter is 
as old as the hills. Mr. James has re-translated the works of 
the venerable Fabulist on what we think a very sound principle, 
not treating him as a classic, nor troubling himself to seek out 
the most correct text for his version. We shall let him speak 
for himself, and explain his own proceedings. 

“ This edition of sop has been undertaken with a view 
to remedy the deficiencies of the versions at present in use in 
schools. It is only necessary to glance at the existing transla- 
tions to perceive that the vapid and often vulgar style falls as 
far short of the requirements of the present day in literature, 
as the woodcuts are behind the modern productions of illustra- 
tive art. 

** The author of the present translation has gone to the original 
Greek and other sources, keeping as closely as possible to those 
authorities, but seeking to condense rather than expand them. 
He has taken considerable liberty with those prosy appendages 
called morals or applications ; thus departing from the practice 
of the English Fabulists, who have generally diluted the spirit 
of the original, converting into a sermon what was meant to 
be summed up in a pithy proverb, and very often missing the 
point altogether. He has endeavoured to restore to them 
ey original terseness, incorporating them frequently with the 

ane, 

‘* It is hoped that the book, stamped with the wisdom and 
wit of more than twenty centuries, and at length freed from the 
platitudes and immoralities of the last two, will now exhibit, in 
the most popular form, truths founded on the broad base of 
human nature, and present, as it stands, an amusing handbook 
for all ranks and ages, and a classbook for all seminaries, from 
the royal foundations to the ragged schools.”’ 

The result is a volume as useful as it is elegant. Tenniel’s 
designs are in general extremely successful, and shew a consi- 
derable improvement on the artist’s earlier works: the wood- 
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cutting is clear, delicate, and expressive, and the effect of the 
whole quite classical. 


The Cultivation and Manufacture of Tea in China. By Samuel 
Ball, Esq, late Inspector of Teas to the East India Com- 
pany in China. Longmans. 


Urntri lately there seems to have been nearly as such differ- 
enc 2 


¢ Of ideas among writers on Chinese matters as to the nature 





and varieties of the tea-plant, and the manufacture of tea for the 
market, as there is among tea-amateurs on the knotty q 

of the precise quantity of boiling water to be used in the first step 
of the process of infusion in the teapot. What Davis, Fortune, 
and others had told the world about this matter is here ex. 
panded, with more or less confirmation, and in a com and 
scientific way, by the late Inspector of Teas to the India 
Company. The subject is not only amusing and interesting as 
a branch of general knowledge, but as having a most im 

bearing on the interests of millions of British subjects in India, - 
Every day shews more clearly that excellent tea may be grown 
in many a country besides China, and that it might be made a 
very acceptable addition to the diet of the graminivorous mul. . 
titudes who own our sway in Hindostan. Especially, Mr. Ball 
thinks the Hindoos would take to it, when converted into a 
species of buttered broth! His book is by far the most com. 
plete work on the subject that has appeared, and apparently 
exhausts the subject. ; 


De Imitatione Christi, Libri Quatuor. Londini, Williams et - 
Norgate. 

Aw English issue of one of the most readable editions of the 
Imitation which we have ever seen. It is from the press of. 
Tauchnitz, is well printed on good paper, and illustrated with a 
few very pleasing woodcuts after Strachuber, and it has a useful ' 
appendix of devotions for the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. We 
hope to see more such editions of kindred works in the originals ; 
but when shall we have a perfect translation of the Imitation 
some one who understands both Latin and English, and knows 
that the first duty of a translator is neither to abridge nor to 
amplify ? 


The Angelical Youth St. Aloysius Gonzaga proposed as an 
Example of a Holy Life. Translated from the Italian of 
Mattei, by the Princess Maria Elisa di Gonzaga-Mantua. 

Tue best possible recommendation we can give of this little 

book to many of our readers, is to quote from the dedication 

the words of Pius IX. to the husband of the noble translator : 

‘‘ This work would do much good in England.” 


Dolman’s Magazine for March, in addition to a continua- 
tion of its tales before commenced, has an ingenious “* Apology 
for Pleasant Wine,”’ a pretty little sketch of the ‘‘ Benefits of 
a Visiting Society in Ireland,’’ and a very pleasing paper on 
the Roman Catacombs and the spirit of Christian Art as 
displayed in its earliest works, in contrast with the unchas- - 
tened productions of Pagan genius. 








Ecclesiastical Register.* 


CONSECRATION OF THE RIGHT REV. DR. DAVIS, 
BISHOP OF MAITLAND, NEW HOLLAND. 


Tue consecration of a Catholic Bishop can never be a matter 
of merely temporary interest, inasmuch as the throne to which 
he is exalted is an integral portion of that empire which not 
only extends from sea to sea, and is as wide as the world itself, 
but is destined to outlast all earthly states and kingdoms, and 
to endure to the end of time. The recent consecration of the 
Right Rev. Dr. Davis, at Bath, on St. Matthias’ day, has also a 
peculiar interest attaching to it, both from the fact of his being 
appointed by the Holy See to preside over a portion of the vast 
continent of Australia, and because he is the first prelate who 
will occupy the newly erected See of Maitland. He is the fourth 
suffragan associated in this laborious field with Dr. Polding, the 
indefatigable Archbishop of Sydney. : 
Dr. Davis is in his 33d year. Like his episcopal superior, 
he is a Benedictine of St. Gregory’s College, Downside; and 
was distinguished by his great practical talents while a resident 
in that community, uniting in his own person the three impor- 
tant offices of Prefect, Procurator, and Pastor of the congre- 
gation. The new prelate possesses also considerable musical 
attainments, and is himself no mean performer on the organ. 
Great as is his loss to his own community, greater still will be 
the gain to those to whom he is sent. His energies will find 
their satisfaction in a higher object and a wider sphere ; and 
what the Church loses in one portion, she will more than gain 
in another ; so that the body itself will be invigorated and re~ 
plenished, and God be the more believed in and glorified. _ 
That the event produced no ordinary sensation in the city 
of Bath, none could have doubted who beheld the crowds that 
besieged the doors of the church long before the hour at which 
they were to be opened, or the anxiety displayed to obtain @ 


* In introducing an Ecc.esiasTICAL ReGisTeR and a JouRNAL OF 
Tue Week into our pages, an apology is due to our readers for the- 
addition of the Stamp to those ies of the Ramsier which have 
been hitherto issued austemped. As the size of our Journal is now 
very considerably enlarged, and the new features will add much 
Be Le me ¢ and permanent value of the publication, we 
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not be generally objected to, Se 42 
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place from which the sacred function could be witnessed. This 
anxiety, however, was equalled by the orderliness maintained 
when once this object was secured ; for though the church was 
densely crowded, both with Catholics and Protestants, the at- 
tention of the multitudes was throughout so ectly fixed, 
that at times the deepest stillness prevailed. was espe- 
cially the case during portions of the sermon and the more 
solemn passages of the sacred office. The sanctuary was filled 
with ecclesiastics ; among whom were the Very Rev. Dr. Bar- 
ber, Superior of the Benedictines; the Rev. J. Wilson, Prior 
of Downside ; the Very Rev. J. W. Hendren; the Very Rev. 
Dr. Brindle, &c. &c. The consecrating Bi was the Right 
Rev. Dr. Ullathorne, Vicar Apostolic of the Western District ; 
the assistant Bishops were, the Right Rev. Dr. Wareing, Vicar 
Apostolic of the Eastern District, and the Right Rev. Dr. 
Brown, Vicar Apostolic of the Welsh District. ‘The combined 
choirs of Downside and Prior Park performed their part with 
great efficiency ; and the beautiful Litany of the Saints was joined 
in by both choirs and the congregation generally. 

The sermon was preached by the Right Rev. Dr. Morris, 
Bishop of Troy. His discourse consisted of two parts ; in the 
first, he enlarged upon the unity, universality, and indefectibility 
of the Church ; in the second, he spoke of the virtues by which 
a Christian Bishop must be adorned, in order that his personal 
exertions may give effect to his divine ministry,—humility, pa- 
tience, and love of prayer. His words, in describing the per- 
manency of the Church as founded on the immovable chair of 
Peter, which has endured, and shall endure, amidst the fall of 
empires and the revolutions of nations, became invested in a 
few hours with a startling significance, when the news arrived 
of the abdication of the throne of France by one who thought 
to have established a dynasty which his children’s children 
should inherit. In the hope that is founded on that most blessed 
truth, every earnest heart will find encouragement and confi- 
dence, in the uncertainty of what is reserved in the dark future 
for the Holy Father and the universal Church. 


Of the function itself, which, considering the infrequency 
of such celebrations, and the incommodiousness of the space at 
command, was most creditably performed, little need be said. 
Those who know something of the wonderful depths and latent 
meanings of that magnificent and majestic service, will not 
need to be told how touching, how subduing, how awfully im- 
pressive were its several circumstances to those who made it 
truly to themselves a service of devotion, and joined their hearts 
with their understandings in contemplating each detail of the 
great transaction that was passing before their eyes. But even 
those who understand but littlk—even the least possible—of 
what was going forward, must have felt this, that what they were 
witnessing — what was attracting and rivetting their attention, 
and engaging their imagination, and in some strange way af- 
fecting their secret soul — was no idle form, or brilliant spec- 
tacle—no mere pageant of religion, meant only to feed the 
fancy and interest the feelings ; but asolemn and a dread reality 
—a mystery in which God was Himself the invisible adminis- 
trator and agent. 

Had not the function itself, the general movement, the de- 
meanour of all the actors ard assistants, sufficed to shew them 
this, the voice and manner of him who was the prominent ob- 
ject in the scene would have taught them that he regarded it 
as no empty ceremony — so deep and earnest were the tones, 
so deliberate and emphatic were the words with which he re- 
plied to the interrogatories of the Church, and made profession 
of the faith—so evident was the emotion with which he received 
each symbol of his holy office; or rather, we should say, each 
portion of the celestial armour with which he was arrayed —so 
undoubted the confidence with which, when the panoply was 
complete, and he stood invested with every spiritual gift, and 
the plenitude of every benediction, he first raised the hand which 
henceforth shall go scattering blessings through the world, and 
in the name of the undivided Trinity poured down upon the 
kneeling people that grace and power which flows from Him 
who died upon the cross, and sitteth in heaven on the throne 
of God. 
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MISSION AMONG TUE EXTREME POOK OF LONDON. 


A VERY important commencement has just been made towards 
awakening from their slumbers the vast body of the Catholic 
London poor. Every one knows, in a general way, that there 
are vast numbers, to be counted by tens of thousands, of Ca- 
tholics in this great metropolis, who are Catholics only in name, 
destitate of all the means of grace, and more or less sunk in 
ignorance and sin. Crowded together in the most densely 
populated and most miserable of the city and suburbs, 
they escape almost the know of the most zealous of the 


clergy, whose energies, already overtasked, are utterly imade- 
quate to the bringing home the truths of religion to these poor, 
famished creatures. 

A movement, however, has just been begun, which pro- 











mises to attack the giant evil with weapons to which it will 
yield a ready submission. Within the last 


one of those haunts of mi and darkness which lie, unknown 
to the more dsent ute ef Greed, dees the banks of the 
river, on the Surrey side of London. The Rev. R. Hodgson, 
lately employed in the missionary work at Richmond, has taken 
a large open room in a place called the Maze, close to Tooley 
Street, and in the immediate neighbourhood of the London 
Bridge railway-station. The room was formerly an anatomy- 
school, and is now used, during the — part of every day, 
for some kind of tanning process. It is, of course, wretched, 
dingy, and miserable in the lowest degree. The sacred rites 
of religion could scarcely be celebrated in a place more un- 
worthy of their sanctity and their majesty. But yet it is im- 
possible to doubt that the grace of God, which dwells alike in 
the gorgeous cathedral and the dilapidated chapel, on moor or 
mountain, has vouchsafed a most signal blessing to the efforts 
making in this spot for the redemption of the poor from their 
ignorance and corruption. 

It is supposed that there may be no less than some five or 
six thousand poor Catholics in this neighbourhood alone. Al- 
most the whole ef them are Irish; and they are for the most 
part employed on the river, or in the quays and warehouses 
that crowd its banks. Others are pedlars and hucksters, or 
occupied in the manufactories of the spot; while many are 
in the most abject poverty, and at times know not where even 
to lay their heads. Almost the whole of these are without 
the means of religious instruction. The priests who are least 
distant from them are overwhelmed with the duties of their 
nearer flocks, and these poor creatures live and die, unknown 
and uncared for. The amount of positive immorality and de- 
bauchery is of necessity lamentably great, though perhaps less 
than might have been looked for under the circumstances. 

But if the evil is appalling, the results of this attempt to 
remedy it seem to be equally encouraging and consoling. In 
the course of the first month after Mr. Hodgson opened the 
mission, or retreat, about five hundred confessions have been 
received, the greater part of them general confessions. He 
preaches every morning in the week, after mass, and gives an 
instruction every evening. In the morning, from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty are generally present, of whom many 
communicate ; in the evening, the numbers amount to four or 
five hundred. Occasionally, a brother clergyman takes a por- 
tion of the duties. On Sundays, when there are two masses 
and sermoris, besides the evening service, the room is crowded 
to suffocation. There are not a dozen seats in the room, but 
the poor people stand in rows, packed together so close, that 
how they contrive to kneel, as almost all do, is a puzzling 
mystery. A more devout and attentive congregation we never 
saw ; and a scene so deeply interesting we are sure is rarely to 
be found. It is literally the preaching the gospel to the poor, 
almost for the first time ; for it is not too much to say that few 
of all these crowds visit a church or chapel from one year to 
another. 

Two things in particular are especially remarkable, viz. 
the large preponderance of the men over the women, and the 
number of those who have books. At all the services there are 
far more men than women present, probably because the latter 
are entirely occupied with their children and household affairs, 
while the men can make time to come when they will. We 
understand that it is Dr. Wiseman's wish to establish many 
such missions, one after another, in the most destitute parts of 
London, employing such men as Mr. Hodgson, or others who 
are ready and able to devote themselves to the noble work, to 
make the commencement, and put in training such arrange- 
ments as may keep up the work when begun. In the case 
we are speaking of, the missionary duties are now shared by 
two of the Passionists, Father Gaudentius and Father Ignatius 
(the Rev. George Spencer), who will continue to assist for 
some time in the work of evangelising the dense multitude. 
Dr. Wiseman himself has preached twice, to the extreme joy 
of the listening poor; though it was not thought wise to make 
it public that he would come for the purpose, from fear of 
accidents through an overwhelming crush of hearers. 

To carry out satisfactorily this great and happy undertaking, 
only men and money are needed. That Almighty God will give 
his most abundant blessing, when we have employed the means 
He has commanded, we cannot fora moment doubt) The most 
sceptical have only to be present in that squalid room in the 
Maze, at the time when it pleases the merciful Saviour of men 
to visit his people with his Sacramental Presence, to be con- 
vinced of the reality and excellence of the work that is going 
on. But where are the labourers? The fields are white for 
the harvest, but there are few to put in the sickle, and gather 
im-the dropping grain. The Catholic poor of England are 
perishing, and the priests of the country are fewer now than 
they were a year ago, so many of them having died in the ser- 
vice of this very poor. Money also must be found to support 
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e infant missions. A clergyman cannot live on air and water ; 
= it is cruel to place him in the midst of anguish and tight 
tion without the means of relieving it, at least in some 5! 
measure. In the present case, Mr. Hodgson has - _re 
away ten shillings in all ; so that none need fear that i — 
hope of any worldly gain which has brought the penitent “ty . 
to the confessional. But yet the clergyman ought to be @ ry 
now and then to feed the hungry and clothe the naked ; = , 
above all, to save the poor Catholic girl from that last hor- 
rible refuge from starvation, to which, we assure our readers, 
she is sometimes driven in this vast wilderness of men and 
women, and misery. Those who can do nothing for supplying 
these two great wants, can at least aid the work with their 
prayers; and indeed, except to prayer, there seems no refuge 
to which we can at present turn, in order to deliver the millions 
of the poor of England, Catholic and Protestant, from their 
troubles, their ignorance, and their vices. 
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PIUS THE NINTH IN 1848. 


BY THE DUKE DE VALMY. 


We have translated the following valuable paper from 
the Correspondant, as furnishing an interesting exem- 
plification of the feelings with which the course of the 
present Pontiff is regarded by the great religious por- 
tion of the French nation, 


For a long time Rome had ceased to play an important 
part in the world; her name, formerly so imposing, was only 
pronounced with indifference; she remained as the sanctuary 
of departed power, and it seemed as if the Eternal City was 
henceforth to be great only in her ruins. To-day all eyes are 
fixed upon Rome ; the words which are uttered in the Quiri. 


nal find an echo in all the press, and the ears of nations could | it has by turns excited jealousy and joy; it has had the in. 


not be more attentive if the old republic had started from 
her tomb, and armed her legions to reconquer Germany and 
Gaul. 

Rome, indeed, presents to our eyes a spectacle well worthy 
of attention. She prepares now for a conquest more glorious 
for humanity, more useful for future civilisation, than those of 
old. She gives the baptism of faith to liberty, and leading it 
back to its cradle, she unites its destiny with the imperishable 
destiny of the universal Church ; a providential alliance, which 
henceforth can save liberty from its errors, and give to the 
human race a solution of the greatest problem of modern civi- 
lisation, the much-desired union of liberty and order. 

But we hear it whispered that this union is late, and that 
the Papacy has adopted liberty in Italy only after it has made 
the tour of the world. 

Let us not blame the Papacy for not following our ex- 
ample; let us not forget that if the name of liberty has been 
written in almost all the constitutions of our ages, we have 
too often nothing left of its promises but the blood shed in at- 
tempting to realise them; and that if a few privileges have 
escaped these disasters, they rest upon ground which threatens 
every moment to swallow them up. Let us not forget that the 
Reformation of the 16th century proscribed the Mother of all 
Churches in the name of liberty of conscience ; that the French 
Revolution exterminated those who did not follow liberty in all 
its saturnalia; and that the history of the last centuries has 
shewn us only the triumph of sects and parties, that the law of 
the strongest has been revived in all its brutality under the new 
names which have adorned it. 

No alliance was possible between the Papacy and this 
savage liberty. The Church which had introduced into the 
world the principle of the independence, dignity, and equality 
of mankind, could not acknowledge as its work a delirium 
which violated the most sacred rights to make them the instru- 
ments of human passions. But it would be unjust to accuse 
the Church of having opposed real liberty, or of having retarded 
its benefits in the name of Catholic doctrine. The events of 
which the Holy City has been the theatre for the last eighteen 
months ought to destroy the most deeply rooted prejudices 
on this subject. 


We do not find that it was necessary to abandon any prin- 
ciple of the Church, or to work any miracle, in order to make 
liberty turn on the altar of Catholicity. One man has been 


enough to accomplish this work, and to shew more clearly the 
part which the Church takes in all that has been done: this 
man is not only an enlightened and generous Prince, but the 
Pontiff of the whole Church, and the most sincere, most pure, 
most lofty and ample model of a Catholic Priest. We have 
enjoyed the favour of seeing and hearing Pope Pius 1X. on 
many occasions, and we always thought that we saw and heard 
one of the venerable pastors of the primitive Church, one of 
those bishops whose sacerdotal virtues have left the deepest 
graces on the memories of men. We venture to say that the 
only thought of ambition which has penetrated the bosom of 
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this Pontiff, is that of shewing himself the worthy successor of 
St. Peter, the true servant of the servants of God. 

Since our return to France we have met with few really 
well informed on Italian affairs : le have not been able to 
judge of them impartially ; some ed delusive hopes, and 
others have given way to ill-founded fears. A witness of the 
greater part of the acts which have distinguished the new Pon. 
tificate, informed as to the minutest details of the life of the 
Holy Father, we feel desirous of imparting to our brethren and 
fellow-citizens the impressions which we have received, and 
happy shall we be if we are able to correct any opinions or 
destroy any prejudices. 

We had just gone over the States of the Holy See when 
there appeared in Rome the amnesty which gave liberty to 
prisoners and political offenders. This great measure has not 
obtained, it must be allowed, universal approbation : if all the 
Pope’s subjects have been moved by its clemency, they have 
not all been convinced of its political prudence. It would 
however, a mistake to believe that the number of the latter jg 
as considerable as has been stated. We can affirm that the 
amnesty was approved of by Cardinals who were supposed to 
be hostile to the measure. Cardinal Bernetti among 
if he will permit us now to make this revelation of a fact which 
belongs to history, Cardinal Bernetti confided to us some days 
before the publication of the amnesty, that he approved of it 
unreservedly, and that he had given his written opinion to the 
Pope. As to ourselves, we have not hesitated to praise the 
policy of that great measure. The readers of the Correspondant 
will perhaps recollect, that we congratulated the Holy Father 
on having made an appeal to the honourable feelings of his 
people, on having relied on the noble instincts of a great 
nation, and given them reason to rely on him. 

Were the nation and the Prince deceived when they gave 
these mutual hopes? We do not think so. No doubt the 
political crisis has shewn various phases in its development: 


evitable lot of all crises, revolutionary symptoms have been 
manifested; those who did not participate in all the new 
opinions have been accused of conspiring against the govern- 
ment, popular tumults have been dexterously excited by the 
secret enemies of order, and they have laboured to produce 
anarchy under the form of enthusiasm. In consequence of 
these irregular proceedings, men of intelligence, but too ready 
to take the alarm, pronounced the name of Louis XVI, and 
predicted for Italy the fate of revolutionary France. They 
did not attend to the difference of time and men. They 

that Pius 1X. is armed with double authority, that he has in- 
spired equal confidence as spiritual prince and as temporal 
sovereign, and that a people of true faith respect in him this 
double character. 


On the other hand, we are told of a retrograde party, of 
the obstacles which it opposes to reform, and of its efforts to 
stifle the generous thoughts of the Pope. We have sought in 
vain for a retrograde party such as this; we have only found 
some subaftern employés regretting the abuses by which they 
profited, and some isolated individuals not having full con- 
fidence in the success of the reforms undertaken; but it 
seemed to us that there was nothing very criminal, nothing 
which could impede the march of government. It is even 
natural that some minds should not share in the general 
opinion ; in crises we must expect these differences, and not 
exaggerate them by undue alarm. 


Two solemn occasions have presented themselves requiring 
the settlement of questions which justly occupied a large share 
of the public attention ; the question of national independence, 
and that of the extent to which the Pope intended to carry his 
internal reforms. The new government could not but have to 
undergo most decisive trials; and it met them frankly. The 
first was produced by the inopportune arrival of a reinforce- 
ment to the Austrian garrison in the town of Ferrara. Fall- 
ing like a thunderbolt on a volcanic soil, this measure had 
revived in all their force the feelings of independence which 
were rooted in the recollections of the Guelfs and Ghibellines ; 
feelings so respectable, though carried to excess, that they 
might produce serious embarrassments to the Holy See. 
Nevertheless, thanks to the firmness of Cardinal Ciacchi, the 
occupation of Ferrara became beneficial to the. Sovereign 
Pontiff. Austria has already accepted a treaty, by virtue of 
which the foreign occupation will be restricted to the citadel, to 
the old barracks, and to the palace of the governor : it is true 
that the execution of this treaty has been suspended, but it 
cannot be long delayed; the King’s speech will announce it 
in a few days; Austria has consented to give this satisfaction to 
M. Guizot. Whatever may be the issue of this dispute, the 
protest of the Pope will remain as a striking testimony of 
lively sympathy with one of those opinions which are most 
deeply engraven on the hearts of the nations of the Peninsula 

But the Italians are not only jealous of their i 
they aspire with equal ardour to a political union of all the 
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states of Italy ; an aspiration very national no doubt, but at the 
same time so chimerical that it cannot be seriously entertained. 
It would not be enough, indeed, to induce all the princes to 
lay down their crowns on the same day, and at the same hour, 
at the foot of one among them ; to this first miracle another, 
still more astonishing, must be added. The old Tuscan, Ro- 
man, Piedmontese, Neapolitan, and Sicilian races must agree in 
extinguishing their ancient rivalry, to form themselves into one 
ple. Now these two prodigies are evidently beyond all 
uman power. We already have a proof of this in the con- 
flict which the reunion of the duchy of Lucca with Tuscan 
has produced at this moment. There is only one union whi 
can be realised with time, and which can guarantee the inde- 
pendence of Italy, provided always that the mistake com- 
mitted in Switzerland be not repeated, viz. the union of an 
Italian confederation. Now, Pius IX. has prepared the way 
for this confederation by proposing to the sovereigns of the 
Peninsula a commercial association, as a basis for the develop- 
ment of industry, and the source—such are the expressions of 
the negotiators—of the dignity and prosperity of Italy. Al- 
ready has a preliminary convention signed between the 
Holy See and Tuscany and Sardinia ; and we know from good 
authority that the kingdom of Naples is ready to join it. 

The independence and unity of Italy had thus been pru- 
dently and legitimately provided for by Pius 1X. when the 
meeting of the Consulta gave the Pontiff a solemn opportunity 
of fixing the extent of the reforms which he had resolved to 
grant. The explanation of the government with respect to the 
new power which had just been established was awaited with 
impatience. This explanation has been simple and precise. 
Pius IX. has stated fully, frankly, and decidedly, the extent of 
the power of the Consulta ; he has preserved from any attempt 
the fundamental principle of the authority which he has re- 
ceived from the Sacred College, and which he means to transmit 
unimpaired to his successors. In reading his honest declaration 
on this subject, we are reminded of the language, not less sincere, 
which he addressed to the prisoners of the Castle of St. Angelo 
when setting them at liberty: ‘“* You have asked for many 
things,”’ he said; ‘“‘ some of them I will grant; but others [ 
never will.’’ On its part, the Consulta has spontaneously az- 
knowledged the inviolability of the pontifical power; it has 
seen, in the exercise of the elective right of the Sacred College, 
an efficacious check on the principle of liberty. The career of 
reforms appeared to it to be sufficiently extensive and prolific 
for the development of the public interests, and that of revolu- 
tion is closed by this happy accord of the sovereign and his ad- 
visers. 

With Silvani* the advocate, who is now justly lamented by 
Rome, we have had some conversations, which inspired us 
with great confidence in the wisdom and intentions of this emi- 
nent man. We do not doubt that his opinions are shared 
by the other members of the Consulta, and that they are, as 
their reply has proved, in perfect harmony with the views of 
the Pope as to the nature and extent of their mission. Never- 
theless, it remains to be proved whether this harmony between 
the government and the most enlightened men can secure that 
course of quiet reform which has commenced, and whether the 
Roman States will escape the misfortunes and revolutions 
which others have undergone. 

We do not pretend to predict the future; but the interest 
which belongs to the affairs of Rome is so great, that we feel 
called upon to state what our residence there has made us 
think of the hopes and fears which prevail. 

First of all, let us dispel the disquietude caused by the or- 
ganisation of the national guard. Let us tell those who have 
been alarmed by that measure, that they ought not to be led 
away by the unhappy recollections of our first revolution, that 


the Italy of 1848 is not to be compared with the France of | 


1793, and that the passions are nof so easily let loose in a 
country where religion imposes on them a salutary check.t+ 
Let us not forget that the organisation of a national guard was 
a measure required for the strength and security of the govern- 
ment itself. 

We must not suppose that the head of the Roman States 
has, like the head of the French government, regular and power- 
ful means of making the law respected: authority at Rome 
has always had a mild and pate character, which dispensed 
with such means ; hence its passive attitude during the first agi- 
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* Silvani related to us that in 1831, during the insurrection of 


which he was one of the chiefs, the insurgents had correspondence 
with La Fayette in Paris, and M. de hateer-Hoshor tn ome, to 
ask whether they would be supported. M. Latour-Mauberg had 
promised the support of his government, in a letter unsigned but 
written on the back of that which he had received-from the insur- 

nts. When the provisional government at Bologna was dispersed 

y the Austrian intervention, Silvani was one of those who em- 
barked with the papers of the imsurrection. cae | urgently pursued 
by an Austrian vessel, they were afraid of being , and threw the 
valuable correspundence into the Adriatic. 


+ ** Do not talk of the Ltalians,” said a revolutionary Frenchman ; 
“when you think you have secured them, they go to confession and 
escape you.” 
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tations. It was unarmed, because it had no need of arms; but 
now, moral force no longer sufficing to repress the disorders 
inseparable from popular movements, all governments require 
the support of physical force. This force has been given to 
the pontifical government very appropriately by the national 
guard; and we have no reason to fear it, when we consider 
the guarantees which its isation affords, and when we see 
that the government has disposal of it, and exercises a 
proper influence over those who command it. For our own 
pert. when we consider the position of the Princes Borghese, 
ia, and Aldobrandini in e, and the Malvezzi-Ranucci 
at Bologna, we cannot help having confidence in an institution 
which these powerful and respected families support with their 
persons and fortune ; and we ask, what motive there is for alarm, 
when we see the clergy, and Cardinal Baluffi at their head, con- 
tribute voluntarily to the equipment of the national guard ? 

A more important question, the solution of which must be 
subject of serious concern, is that of the secularisation of the 
political functions, which up to this time have been confided 
to the clergy. But even this question loses a part of its im- 
portance when we consider the real state of things, that is to 
say, the small share now reserved to the clergy in the public 
administration. First, all the situations of a secular kind are 
abandoned to the laity ; if the ministers and general governors 
are Cardinals, they are not always members of the clerical body. 
They must wear the dress, follow the customs, and adopt the 
external character, but in reality they are not bound by any 
indissoluble tie to the ecclesiastical state, and they can re- 
cover their freedom when they think proper. They are only 
the highest offices of state—the provincial governments, for 
example —which are exclusively confided to members of 
the Sacred College. To secularise these great magistracics 
would be to destroy the essence of the Pontifical govern- 
ment, and we have seen but few persons who carry their 
ideas of innovation so far. As to the desire of modifying the 
present constitution of the prelatura,* the government itself 
seems to partake of them. In the present state of things, the 
situations reserved for the prelatura belong in principle to the 
clergy, but in reality they are aimost all secularised ; hence the 
misapprehension which has had the effect of throwing on the 
clergy the responsibility of the faults of the prelatura, and 
sanctioned the opinion that they are not fit for the exercise of 
political functions, an opinion as unjust as it is injurious in a 
state where the supreme power is ecclesiastical. This evil, 
then, may be remedied either by making facts accord with 
theory, that is, by giving to the clergy the functions attributed 
to the prelatura, or by recovering to them those functions 
which more properly belong to them, and secularising the others. 
We have reason to believe that the Sovereign Pontiff is seri- 
ously occupied with this question, for he has already sanctioned 
an ecclesiastical academy—a sort of normal school for the pre- 
latura—to reconstruct it on a new basis; let us hope that it 
will be in conformity with the interests of both Church and 
State. Whichever may be the determination of the Holy 
Father, it will be better than the present system. 

To this reform of the prelatura is attached a question which 
equally occupies the attention of the Roman subjects; namely, 
whether foreigners shall continue to exercise civil and political 
functions within the Roman States. To require an immediate 
realisation of this reform in the government is impossible ; but 
to desire the gradual restitution of public situations to Romans, 
is a wish which the Pontifical government is interested in ac- 
complishing, for in the Papal States foreigners are not obliged 
to become naturalised in order to exercise public functions ; 
they preserve the rights and obligations which attach them to 
foreign powers, and can easily compromise ‘he government, 
either by neglecting its interests or by sacrificing them to the 
interests of their own country. ‘The retirement of foreigners 
would leave some vacancies in the high administration of the 
Roman State, but it would be easy to fill them by summoning 
the subjects of the Pope who now, finding their proper place 
occupied, devote themselves to spiritual missions. As to the 
vacancies which they would leave in the government of the 
Catholic Church, they would afford a larger share in that 
government to foreigners, and their admission would be as 
useful as it would be conformable to the spirit of Catholicity. 
The Church is universal, her mission is to watch over the 
truth in the whole world ; it is necessary for her to understand 
the wants of all nations, their manners and their character, the 
passions she has to contend with, the virtues she has to en- 
courage. In order to fulfil these holy and sacred duties, she 
cannot call too many of the faithful to her aid; it is for her 
interest that her supreme council should contain some of the 
‘most distinguished men of Catholic nations, and we should 


| not be astonished to find some day that the Balmds, the 


Wisemans, and the Parisis, were summoned by the Holy Father, 
to bring to the Sacred College the tribute of their zeal and 


© We retain the Italian designation, as the nearest English word, 
prelacy, would convey to many readers an incorrect idea, 
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i ‘« would be to give to that College, already so 
learning: itne picty and the virtues of its members, an 
element of new authority, it would be to establish a sort of 
permanent council, it would in fine give a victorious answer to 
those who labour to break Catholic unity by accusing the spi- 
ritual power of Rome of being foreign and ultramontane. 

Thus explained, the question of secularisation is seen to be 
nothing more than a reform as useful to the Roman States as 


to the whole Church, and as favourable to the wishes ~ | in order himself to know and to console all kinds of miseries, 


Italy as to those of the Catholic world. It is not, megs hg 
uestion now pending which can threaten the tranquillity of t 
amar States, and interrupt the course of reform ; it is not 
from thence that the danger will come; it is from without; it 
is the wind which blows from France and England which can 
bring storms to Italy, it is from thence that the lessons of de- 
magogues and the inspirations of disorder are brought. We 
see this in the agitation of the towns of Italy which are in the 
most direct communication with our insurrectionary fires ; and 
we are far from denying the dangers of disorder fomented by 
foreign inflaences. Yet, it may be said, that all is not lost, if 
the Italian princes do not wait till their thrones are under- 
mined and the spirit of revolution becomes naturalised there, 
before they satisfy the just wishes of their people, and boldly 
combat the anti-social principles which, under the delusive 

forms of liberty, lead nations to ruin. 

After having paid some attention to the fears which we 
have heard expressed, let us be permitted to speak of the mo- 
tives for hope and confidence which we can offer to those who 
desire to see the Papacy come triumphantly out of the struggle 
in which it is now engaged to reconcile order and liberty. We 
have said above that the Pope has lost in the Advocate Silvani 
an eminent man, devoted to the cause of intelligent and mode- 
rate progress ; but that cause still possesses warm and noble 
defenders. We will mention, among others, Professor Orioli, 
one of the most distinguished minds of Italy, a man who unites 
with the advantages of experience those of real oratorical and 
literary talent. By his side we will place the Marquis d’ Aze- 
glio, a Piedmontese by birth, but a Roman by heart and adop- 
tion. We have seen the Roman youth surround these eminent 
men, and lavish on them proofs of respect and esteem ; unless 
we despair of the sagacity of the Italians, and of the superior 
character of their minds, we cannot allow ourselves to fear that 
they will suffer themselves to be seduced by obscure tribunes 
of the people. We do not see, indeed, that the revolutionary 
party can oppose, to these distinguished men, any names of 
value, unless they reckon among themselves some members of 
the priesthood, who have engaged, perhaps with too much 
ardour, in the arena of political strife. However, let us not 
mistake passing errors for acts of rebellion ; let us not believe 
that the Church is about to sustain in Italy the great defec- 
tions which she has had to lament in France. Above all, let us 
not fear that any individuals may be able to raise themselves 
above the Sovereign Pontiff, and take from him the confidence 
which he has so justly acquired. 

It would be absurd to compare the moral value of any man 
of the day with that of Pius IX. ; for it may be affirmed with- 
out any fear of being accused of flattery, that history does not 
afford a more striking instance of public and private virtue. 
If there ever was a man who desired the happiness of his 
fellow-men, who was resolved to devote his life thereto, and 
who was in a condition to carry out his views with powerful 
effect, that man is certainly Pius IX. His zeal is so admirable, 
his devotedness so disinterested, his self-denial so complete, 
that to impede his progress would be a crime against human- 
ity; to limit his power would be to limit the power of doing 
good, of propagating faith and virtue upon earth. It is ne- 
cessary to have lived in Rome for some time to appreciate 
worthily this model of a priest and a citizen; it is necessary 
to have observed the emotions of his heart as well as the 
inspiration of his mind to understand his continual occupa- 
tions and solicitudes. We will not repeat here what we have 
every day heard, but it will be proper to mention some of those 
words and secret deeds which relate to the conduct and Jan- 
guage of the sovereign. It will be recollected that from his 
accession to the throne he has called the attention of the 
clergy and the communes to the education of the people ; but 

he was not satisfied with giving orders, he wished also to give 
example; he presented himself, without notice, in the schools 
under the name of the Canon Mastai ; he interrogated the scho- 
lars and masters, and retired after having given useful instruc- 
tions. The dangers of nepotism have often been felt in Rome : 
under the present Pope no such danger could exist. Pius 1X. 
was not satished with keeping his family away, he sent one 

even his protégés. His brother had sent him a your abe 
with a letter of recommendation ; the applicant ct “we € 
been contented with ; “Wain ve 

teu an humble situation; the Pope put h 

off till the next week, and when he came, gave him = letier to be 
carried to his brother ; the answer was this: ‘] cannot give any 


place to your protégé; but as he appears to you to be worthy 




















of favour, give him a pension of ten crowns a month, on the re. 
venues of the house of Mastai.’ Scarcely a day passes in which 
Pius 1X. has not occasion to shew his i zeal, 

site tact, and unbounded devotion in the fulfilment of his sove. 
reign functions. His charity is that of the most perfect 
Christian ; all that he possesses seems to belong to the unforty. 
nate. He cannot always know the real situation of those 

implore his generosity ; but he has often left the Quirinal in 
the dress of a simple priest, like another St. Vincent de Paul, 


: 


and, above all, those of the young, to whom he is particularly - 
attached, and in whom he seems to rest his hopes for the 
future. 

the 


dation. Of the past and present confidence of his subjects, 
a large portion is owing to the words and deeds of his private 
life. The ovations which the multitude decree him are passing ; 
but the applause which will endure, which will be more lasti 
than the caprices of the political world, consists of the 

acquired by daily labours, by Christian virtues, by the words of 
benevolence and love which flow from his mouth with an elo. 
quence so ready and abundant, that they seem to be inex 
tible. This is a power which no prince ever possessed in 
same degree, and which only he created by the happy union 
of a great prince and perfect Christian in the same person, 
This is the invulnerable power which a merciful Providence 
seems to have formed to preserve us from the dangers by 
which we are threatened. This is what makes us look on the 
future with a feeling of confidence, gives us hopes for the re- 
generation of Italy, and shews us, through the clouds that 
darken the present, a shining beacon to guide the bark of St. 
Peter into port, and light up on the hills of Rome the standard 
of the Cross in union with the banner of true liberty. 


F 








HAiscellanies. 


TITLES OF THE POPE. 


ArTer the discussion in the House of Lords on the title to be 
given to the Pope, our readers will be interested in seeing a 
Catalogue, drawn up by St. Francis of Sales, of the names by 
which His Holiness has been distinguished by Councils and 
Fathers of the Church. 


Most holy Bishop of the Catholic ] Council of Soissons, of 
Chueh . 2s 0 eo © 0 8 300 Bishops. 

Most holy and blessed Patriarch . Ditto. 

Most blessed Lord . . . . . St. Augustin. 


tolic eminence }se Cyprian. 

Father of Fathers. . . . . . ——— hes Chalcedon, 

Sovereign Pontiff of Bishops . . Ditto. 

Sovereign Priest . . .. . Ditto, sess. 16. 

Prince of Priests . . ...- « Stephen, Bishop of Car- 
thage. 


Prefect of the House of God, and : 
: = Council of Carthage, ep. 
cen of Let's Vines 
Vicar of Jesus Christ, Confirmer 
of the Faith of Christians . "fst. Sareea. 


Great Priest . ... Valentinian, and many 


an others. 
Sovereign Pontiff. . . . «+ Council of Chalcedon. 
Prince of Bishops . . - « Ditto. 
Heir of the Apostles . - » St. Bernard. 
Abraham, by his Patriarchate . St. Ambrose. 


Melchisedec, by his Order . . . Council of Chalcedon. 
Moses, by his Authority . - St. Bernard. 

Samuel, by his Jurisdiction . . Ditto. 

Peter, by his Power . . . . . Ditto. 

Christ, by his Anointing . . . Ditto. 

Pastor of the Flock of Jesus Christ Ditto. 

Key-bearer of the House of God . Ditto. 


oe ofall Pastors . . . . . Ditto. 
ontiff called to t i 
St. Peter was the Mouth of Je ; 

—... vont | st. aa ets 5 
Mouth of the Chief of the A . 

tolate a ae pos } Origen. 
Chair and principal Church . . St. Cyprian. 
Origin of sacerdotal Unity. . . Ditto. 


Bond of Unity . . = Ditto. 
Church in which resides the — Ditto. 


Power 
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The Church, the Root, the Mother 

ofallothers . . . . . ,f St Amacletus, 
The See on which our Lord built 

the Universal Church. . . . [ St Damasus. 
The Cardinal Point and Chief of : 
all the Churches . . . . , [ 5% Marcellian 
Refuge of Bishops . ... . 
= ing Cuarch « bw. 2% 

preme See, which can be judged 
MR ee! ee he oe St. Leo. 

Church, placed at the Head of, } ,. . 

and preferred over all others . Victor of Utica. 
The first of all Sees . . . . . St. Prosper. 
Apostolic Fountain . . . . . St. Ignatius. 
The most sure Fortress of all the Council of Ro 
Catholic Communion . . . f “OUNCE OF Home. 


MILESIAN CIVILISATION. 
(For the RamBier.]} 


Mr. Epitror,—Are we generally aware that there is—and that 
there is room for—a different sense of Civilisation with well- 
informed men, and that it is more striking, if taken from the 
testimonies of different ages? And further, are we prepared 
to question the prevalent sense of men of our own age, and 
reconciled to the making an = = of long-past ages, though 
they are, by the fashionable verdict of our own, the dark ? 

A I have lately read with pleasure, concerning an 
early Christian nation, and published first about fifty years ago, 
has not lost its truth or force by lapse of time ; and, with your 
good leave, may introduce the matter of different senses of this 
great subject, and give us a just comparative estimate of the 
old and the new. G. 


‘* Leaving these hostile pretensions to accommodate their 
contradictory claims as well as they are able, I shall proceed to 
adduce further evidence of the learning and arts that flourished 
in Ireland until the coming of the English. It will, I trust, 
appear fully in the course of this evidence, that the Milesians 
possessed all the essentials of civilisation, and in a higher de- 
gree, than the Irish, or even English, of the present day; if 
civilisation consist chiefly in the knowledge and practice of 
social virtues, that endear men to each other, and render society 
a common bank of joint stock, provided as a remedy against 
the weakness and insufficiency of individual resources for ob- 
taining happiness; against the casualties of fortune, the in- 
evitable portion of disease and distress incidental to mortals here 
below ; added to the politer arts, that liberalise the mind, by 
charming the senses, and awakening each kindly or refined sen- 
timent, soothing care, and diffusing innocent mirth and festivity 
through the leisure interval of busy man: then the Irish were 
civilised ; and this will be readily allowed by all those who have 





any correct notion of politeness or civilisation; who do not 
with the unreflecting vulgar confound it with wealth, grandeur | 


of palaces, costly furniture or meals ; in a word, with the whole 
apparatus of luxury. Neither the true Christian nor sage would 
ever confound them, well knowing that the highest degree of 
luxury is compatible with baseness, perfidy, cruelty, and lust ; 
in a word, with the most barbarous and guilty manners ; while 
a dignified simplicity of manners is often the concomitant of 
the most heroic soul, and most exalted virtue and polished 
manners. 

‘*«* Men will always differ in their ideas of civilisation, each 
measuring it by the habits and prejudices of his own country ; 
but if courtesy and urbanity, a love of poetry and eloquence, 
and the practice of exalted virtues, be a juster measure of per- 
fect society, we have certain proof that the people of Arabia, 
both on plains and in cities, in republican and monarchical 
states, were eminently civilised.’ *’’ 





TREATY BETWEEN AUSTRIA AND MODENA. 


A Vienna journal of the 17th gives the following as a copy of 
the treaty concluded on the 24th December 1847, between the 
Emperor of Austria and the Duke of Modena. It is called 
“a Treaty for the Maintenance of Peace :’’—*‘ Art. 1. In every 
case in which the Italian States of his Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria and of his Highness the Duke of Modena may be ex- 
posed to an attack from the exterior, the contracting parties 
engage to lend each other help and assistance by all the means 
in their power from the moment at which one of the parties 
shall have invoked the su of the other. 2. As in conse- 
mence of that the states of his Royal H the Duke’ of 
enter in the line of defence of the I provinces of his 


* Sir William Jones’s Pourth Discourse on the Arabs, published in 
the Transactions of the Asiatic Society. 








Majesty the Emperor of Austria, his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Modena concedes to his Majesty the Emperor the right of 
causing Austrian troops to enter the duchy of Modena, and to 
occupy the fortified places therein, as often as the interest of the 
common defence or military precaution may exact. 3. I in the 
interior of the states of his Royal Highness the Duke of Modena 
events should arise causing disturbances to be apprehended, or if 
the disturbances should take the character of an open revolt that 
the Government cannot subdue, the Emperor of Austria obliges 
himself, as soon as he shall be required, to send as many troops 
as shall be for the re-establishment of tranquillity and 
legal order. 4. His Royal Highness the Duke of Modena pro- 
mises not to enter into any military treaty with any other 
power without the consent of his Imperial Majesty. 5. An 
ulterior convention shall arrange all that concerns the cost of 
maintaining the troops of one of the parties as soon as they 
shall act in the territories of the other party.”’ 





TRANSMISSION OF PASSENGERS FROM France To Exc- 
LAND.— The most prompt and active steps have been taken 
by the directors of the several steam-packet companies on the 
south coast, including the South-Eastern Railway Company, 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, and 
the company of the London, Brighton, and South Coast Rail- 
way, to secure the rapid and regular transmission of passen- 
gers quitting France for England; and there is no doubt that 
the most ample means have been provided for this purpose. 
In addition to the Admiralty packets at Dover and South- 
ampton, the noble fleet of steamers at Folkestone belonging to 
the South-Eastern Railway Company are in full work. e 
London, Brighton, and South-Coast Railway Company have, 
with the most praiseworthy zeal, and by exertions continued 
day and night, equipped their fine new steamers, the New- 
haven, Brighton, and Dieppe, in an incredibly short space of 
time ; and these vessels are now engaged carrying passengers 
between Havre and Portsmouth, the Admiral at Portsmouth 
having orders from the Admiralty to render every assistance 
to vessels arriving there with passengers from France. The 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam- Navigation Company have most 
generously added their noble vessels, the Iberia, Monarch, 
Achilles, Madrid, and Hindostan (now at Southampton) to 
this service ; and they also are engaged in carrying passengers 
between Havre and Southampton. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
a ee 
froRD's HOTEL for FAMILIES and GENTLEMEN, 
conveniently situated to all the West-ead Catholic Churches 


and the Residences of the Foreign Ministers, 


13, 14, 15 MANCHESTER STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


¢> Ici on parle Francais. 

This Hotel having been just enlarged by the addition ofa new 
House, the Proprietor trusts that he will be enabled to give perfect 
satisfaction to all the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy, who may honour 
him with their patronage. 





THE METROPOLITAN CATHOLIC PRINTING 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 9 RUPERT STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE 
(Nine doors from Coventry Street). 

This CATHOLIC PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, commenced 
some years ago at Liverpool, and conducted entirely by CATHOLICS, 
was removed in December last to the metropolis. T. Booxenr respect 
fully solicits the support of the Catholic public, and hopes that, by 


| careful attention and moderate charges, he shall be able to give satis- 


faction to all who may favour the Establishment with their support. 


®,* Book-work, Show Bills, Mortuary Bills, Dirge Cards, a» well as 
every description of printing, neatly and expeditiously executed, 


BINYON’S ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER. 


TOOPING of the SHOULDERS and 
CONTRACTION of the CHEST are entirely 
revented, and thy and effectually removed in 
‘fouth, and ies and Gentlemen, by the occa- 
sional use of the IMPROVED ELASTIC CHEST 
EXPANDER, which is light, simple, easily ap- 
plied, either above or beneath the dress, and 
worn without any uncomfortable constraint or 
impediment to exercise. To young persons espe- 
cially it is highly beneficial, im ately produc- 
ing an evident Improvement in the Figure, and 
tending greatly to prevent the incursion of Pul 
monary Diseases ; — to aoa and ese 
much enge in entary ts, such as 
Reading or Study Ween Drawing, or Mu- 
sic, it is found to be invaluable, as it ones the 
4 Chest, and affords a great —~. y to back. 
it is made in SUK; and can forwarded per 
post, by Mr. ALPRED BINYON, sole Manufacturer and P of, 
0. 40 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London ; of full ulars, 


on receipt of a postage-stamp. 
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Lives of the Saints illustrated, 
This day, in a handsome 4to size, = i 
J ISTRATED CHRISTIAN YEAR; or, Lives 
aE ee Saints, with Pictures of the principal Events in 
t. 
the Life of each Sain Part I. price 4s. 
is illustrated by a handsome Border and numerous 
Lives are by Laconpatne, Aubin, &e. 
Part 11. will appear on April 1. 
London: James Burns, Portman Street ; and all Booksellers. 


Every 
Vignettes. c 





Just published, in 3 vols. with 420 lilustrations, price 48s. 
HE ANNALS of HORTICULTURE.—This work com- 
I 


i e entire system of practical ening, and contains, in 
plain eT cake language, full instructions for the a of 
rvery kind of flower, fruit, and vegetable; the management of green~ 
houses, stoves, frames, pits, &c.; a calendar of gardening 
for every month in the year; a description of every new flo 7 
tivation: a record of every improvement in the science and practice 0 
gardening to the present day; notices of every subject of — - 
utility connected with horticulture and natura history ; toget er wit 
lete, perfectly original, and separate treatises on the cultivation 
the important florists’ flowers. 


Published by Charles Cox, 12 King William Street, Strand. 
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THE ORIENTAL INTERPRETER and TREASURY of 
EAST INDIA KNOWLEDGE. 


By J. H. STOCQUELER. 


This work, which will be published on the Ist of April, is intended 
to impart an acquaintance with all the Oriental (and especially East 
Indian) Terms in constant use in Despatches, Newspapers, Parlia- 
mentary Speeches, Tales, Travels, Statistical Works, and the daily 
conversation of Europeans in India. It likewise embraces a Gazetteer, 
and De-criptions of the Manners, Customs, and Religions of the East, 
the Ceremonies, Products, &c. 

Published by James Madden, 8 Leadenhall Street. 


Advertisements to be sent to Mr. Eyre, Barnard’s Inn, Holborn. 





\ ASSES fr CATHOLIC CHOIRS. 
- No. I. Patesteixa’s celebrated Mass “ Eterna Christi Munera” 
(as Sung at St. Chad’s, Birmingham). 2s. 
Il. Virronia’s “ O quam gloriosum.” 2s. 
111. will contain a beautiful Mass of Casa t. 
In preparation, “ A BOOK of MAGNIFICATS.”’ 


London: James Burns, Portman Street; and Sold by all Booksellers. 





Just published, price 2s. 
MORES CATHOLICI; or, Ages of Faith, No. XXXIX., 
< which completes the Work. 
Likewise Vot. III. 
Price 1/, 6s. handsomely bound in cloth, lettered and gilt, 
containing Books IX., X., XI. 

N.B. Subscribers are respectfully requested to complete their Sets 

as carly as possible. 
Also, just published, price One Shilling, 

DOLMAN’S MAGAZINE for MARCH. Edited by 

the Rev. EDWARD PRICE. 
CONTENTS. 


Reformation not Toleration. By C. E. Jerningham, Esq. 
The Adventures of a Schoolboy. By aConvert. Chapter IX. 
The Mixed Marriage. Continued. 

An Apology for Pleasant Wine. By a Temperate Man. 
Christian Art. The Catacombs. 

The * Union of Charity,’ &e. &e. 


London: Charles Dolman, 61 New Bond Street. 





Just published, price 1s. 
A SERMON preached on behalf of the AGED POOR 
SOCIETY of London, at ST. PATRICK’S CHAPEL, on the 
Third Sunday of Advent, 1847. 
By the RIGHT REV. NICHOLAS WISEMAN, 
Bisnhor OF MELIroTamus, and Pro V. A. L. 


London : Charles Dolman, 61 New Bond Street. 
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On Monday will be published, price One Shilling, 


])PPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH ROME, considered 
chiefly in reference to the Restrictive Clause introduced into 
the Bill by the Llouse of Lords: in a Letter from JOHN, EARL OF 
SHREWSBURY to the EARL OF ARUNDEL AND SURREY. 
London: Charles Dolman, 61 New Bond Street. 
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Svo, 12s., Second Edition, greatly enlarged, 


PHE CHU RCH of ENGLAND CLEARED from the 
CHARGE of SCHISM by the Decrees of the Seven Ecumenical 
Councils and the Tradition of the Fathers. — 


By THOMAS WILLIAM ALLIES, M.A., Rector of Launton Oxon 
Usford : John Henry Parker; and 377 Strand London 
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ASSOCIATION OF ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. 


UBLIC NOTICE.—Mr HENRY W 
IC NOTICE.—Mr. HE? M. POWN 
P g RESIGNED the SECRETARYSHIP, and his SEAT ALL, bes 
of the GENERAL COMMITTEE cf'the above Association ee 











On Tuesday next will appear, 
OSS AND GAIN; or, the Story 
L Fep. 8vo. °° of a Convert 


London: James Burns, Portman Street. 
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OTICE to the PUBLIC.—Numerous mistakes having oc. 
curred with some venders of EYRE’S COUGH PILLS, the pro. 


rietors deem it prudent to caution purchasers of this 
Feularl y notice the words on the label, ‘* AS of thle medicin BY d 


D. EYRE, Surgeon, Lee, Kent.” They are i 
Ask for “Surgeon Eyre’s Cough Pills” for INCIMIENT CONSERE: 
TION, ASTHMAS, COUGHS, SHORTNESS of BREATH, &c. &e. 


SURGEON EYRE’S PECTORAL PiLLs., 


These Cough Pills oni 
Dose to be taken to prove their ct 
cacy. A Box will relieve a 
troubled with the most o 
Cough, of whatever duration, and in 
most instances effect a permanent 


ure. 
IT IS NOT BY ADVER 
THESE PILLS THAT MR. EYRE 
SURGEON, LEE, KENT, d 
received so many astonish 
monials, which are enc] with 
ets Pate by the recommenda- 
ion of Mr. E.’s Patient 
noes cured ot Be f Se ang 
plaints: viz. Incipient ¢ 
Asthma, Cough, Shortness of Brew 


&e. 
It is a well known fact, ¢ 

bers of our Gloom —— 
crificed through taking compounds prepared by uneducated men in 
the practice of Physic. The sufferer commences from hay seen it 
advertised in numerous Publications, and without find 3° least 
relief whatever, is induced to continue it, being in ho o that he will 
shortly find benefit, which unfortunately ends in a fruitless attempt. 

MANY EXCELLENT MEDICINES have been discovered by Me« 
dical Men for various Complaints ; but because Pills, &e. are intro. 
duced by Advertisers, some of whom are totally unacquainted with the 
Profession, a gentleman who has been educated for it cousiders it 
disgraceful, consequently comparatively few have the benefit of a good 
discovery of this kind. . 

Ir Is THIS, AND THE TESTIMONIALS, that have induced Mr. Evar to 
present the Recipe of the Pills to the present Proprietor; and with the 
strongest confidence he recommends them, after using the same in his 
practice for more than forty-seven years. 

SOLD, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, BY Messrs. JOHNSTONE, Cony- 


HILL; PROUT, Temece Ban; SANGER, Oxrorp Srreer. Ar ls. 1j¢. 
AND 2s. 9d. PER Box; THE 2s. 9d. Boxes CONTAIN THREE SMALL. 








THE GREATEST SALE OF 
ANY MEDICINE IN THE GLOBE. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—A very Bap Liver anp Sro- 


MACH COMPLAINT CURED BY IloLLoway’s PILLs. 


Mr. Robert Wardle, residing at Ravensworth, near Richmond, had 
been a very severe sufferer for years from a most obstinate liver and 
stomach complaint. He tried a number of medical men, but their 
medicines affurded him no relief. He then had recourse to Holloway’s 
Pills, which invaluable remedy soon restored him to health. These 
= act so immediately on the seat of disease, that they are consi- 

ered the most popular specific for bile, sick headaches, 
stomachs, disordered liver, flatulency, and similar complaints; aud, as 
a family medicine, Holloway’s Pills cannot be exceiled. 

These truly invaluable PILLs can be obtained at the Establishment 
of Professor HoLLoway, 244 Strand (near Temple Bar), London ; and 
of most respectable Venders of Medicine throughout the civilised 
World, at the following prices—1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 33s, 
each Box. There is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 





Restoration of ihe Pair. 


To Messrs. A. RowLanp and Son, 20 Hatton Garden, London. 
Linton, Cambridge, October 25th, 1847, 


GENTLEMEN,—A striking instance of the efficacy of your _— 
Oil in the restoration of the hair has just come now , notice. 
person alluded to is a young man named Haylock, of Ashdon, neat 
this place, whose entire head of hair came off by some 
means. He purchased of me several different popular preparations, 
which he regularly and faithfully used, but without effec the least 
apparent — At last I advised him to try a bottle of your Ma- 
cassar Oil; and, on Friday last, he communicated to me the please 
intelligence of the reappearance of a thick head of hair. You ¢#® 
make what use you please of this, and refer inquirers to, 

Yours respectfully, 

J. SERGEANT, Bookseller, §¢- 





Price 3s. ame | Bottles (equal to 4 small), 10s. 64., and 
} double that size, 21s, per bottle. 

*.* Each bottle of the genuine article has the words ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL engraved in two lines on the Wrapper; and 0" 
— wae of the Wrapper nearly 1500 times, con 29,088 
etters. 


Sold by the Proprietors, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
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